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ARTICLE I. 


WHAT HOME MISSIONS HAVE DONE FOR ILLINOIS. 


Read before the General Association of Illinois at its Quarter Century Celebration, 
May 27, 1869. 


One of the fruits of the era of revivals, which followed 
the Revolution, was a home missionary spirit, that took to 
itself the organic form of a society in each of the New England 
States. The home missionary committee of the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut was changed to a Society in 1798; 
that of Massachusetts, in 1799. The New Hampshire Society 
was formed in 1801; that of Rhode Island, in 1803; that of 
Vermont, in 1807. Their first field of operations was in the 
new settlements of New England and of New York. They 
gradually pushed westward into the Central and Northern narts 
of the latter State; then along the Susquehannah and the Del- 
aware into Pennsylvania. In 1802, by request of the ‘* Con- 
necticut Land Company,” the Society of that State sent Rev. 
Joseph Bodyer as the first missionary to the Western Reserve. 

In 1812, the Connecticut and the Massachusetts societies sent 
out Rev. Samuel J. Mills, of missionary hay-stack memory, the 
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associate of Judson, Nott, Newell and John Schemerhorn, to ex- 
plore the South West. They made an extensive tour, going as 
far as to New Orleans, where they found not a single Protestant 
Church, and where they preached several weeks and organized 
a Bible Society. As they passed along the southern line of 
the Ohio and Indiana Territories, they learned and reported 
that ‘In the Illinois Territory, containing more than 12,000 
people, there is no Presbyterian or Congregational minister. 
There are a number of good people in the Territory, who are 
anxious to have such ministers among them. They likewise 
wish to be remembered by the Bible and Tract Societies, 
There are in the Territory five or six Methodist preachers in 
several Circuits, and about six hundred Methodist members, 
and five Baptist churches, with about one hundred and twenty 
members.” 

In 1814, the Massachusetts Society, at an expense of $2,000, 
a part of which was borne by other societies, sent Revs. Samuel 
J. Mills and Daniel Smith upon another tour of exploration 
through the South West. They took with them six hundred 
Bibles, from the Mass. Bible Society, and ten thousand tracts 
from the New England Tract Society, and four or five thousand 
French Testaments from the Philadelphia Bible Society. Their 
mission was to gather information as to the religious condition 
of those new regions, to preach as they had opportunity, to ini- 
tiate missions, to form Bible Societies. Passing, on horseback, 
across the length of Pennsylvania, and along the southern bor- 
ders of Ohio and Indiana, they came to Shawneetown, on the 
Ohio River and in Illinois. There they found Judge Griswold, 
from Connecticut, who proved to be a friend of their missionary 
enterprise. He gave them letters of introduction to Governor 
Edwards at Kaskaskia, whither across the Territory they went. 
This old French settlement, on the Mississippi, made in 1682 
by La Salle and his adventurers, was then the capital of Illi- 
nois. The Governor entertained the object of their mission 
generously ; and Father Lippincott, who came to the Territory 
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in 1818, says in his historical sermon that the two missionaries 
«made a deep impression upon the family of the Governor.” 
In that town of from eighty to one hundred families they found 
only four or five Bibles, and made arrangements with the Goy- 
ernor to secure the organization of a Bible Society there. At 
Prairie Du Rocher, another of the French Catholic settlements, 
they conferred with Bishop Flaget respecting the circulation of 
the Scriptures among his people. He said he heartily approved 
the measure and would coéperate in it. Going on to St. 
Louis they found it to be a town of only 2,000 population, 
while the Territory of Missouri had only 30,000. In neither, 
since the foundation of the world, had a sermon yet been 
preached by a Protestant minister, except that in the year before 
Rev. Dr. Blackburn, of Louisville, had preached once in St. 
Louis. Gov. Clark they enlisted as a hearty friend of the Mis- 
souri Bible Society, which they organized. Returning through 
Kaskaskia they came back to Shawneetown and found Judge 
Griswold active in getting up a Bible Society for the eastern 
part of the Territory, and anxious for a missionary to be sent. 
In their final report, which, in the Panoplist, reads like the 
record of the missionary tours of Paul and Barnabas, they 
recommend, with all the force of argument and appeal, that 
missionaries be sent to the three Territories which they had ex- 
plored, —two to Indiana, two to Illinois, one for the eastern 
side at Shawneetown and one for the western, at Kaskaskia ; 
and one for Missouri, at St. Louis. ‘If one or two faithful 
missionaries,” they say, ‘* could be sent into each Territory to 
travel through it and search it out, to collect congregations and 
organize churches, who can tell how much good might be done? 
They might become the fathers of the churches there. Thous- 
ands would rise up hereafter and call them blessed.” 

In 1816, as the result of Mr. Mills’ report and of his corre- 
spondence with Andover, Mr. Salmon Giddings, just graduated 
from that Seminary, a brother of Joshua, the distinguished 
Member of Congress, came on, under the Connecticut Mission- 
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ary Society, and located at St. Louis. During the first year he 
visited nearly every settlement in Missouri, and organized two 
Presbyterian churches, one of thirty members at Bellvue, and 
one of sixteen at Bonhomme. It was not until the second year 
of labor, that he was able to gather the first Presbyterian 
church of St. Louis, with six members, the same church of 
which Drs. Bullard and Nelson have been pastors. He taught 
school during the week, and preached in his school-room on the 
Sabbath. He was the first minister of our faith to settle beyond 
the Mississippi. He was as much of a missionary in Illinois as 
in Missouri, having organized here the very first churches of 
our faith. At the time of his death, in 1828, of the twenty 
churches in Missouri Presbytery —ten in Missouri and ten in 
Illinois — he had himself formed six in Missouri, and eight in 
Illinois, viz: those at Kaskaskia, Lebanon, Bellville, Shoal 
Creek, McCord’s Settlement, Edwardsville, Turkey Hill and 
Collinsville. To him missionaries sent on from the East were 
directed for counsel as to location. Thus into the short period 
of twelve years this young man compressed the results of a fully 
rounded life, developing his own metropolitan church, and lay- 
ing the foundation of thirteen others, giving direction to the 
religious interests of two rising States, and, as appears in his- 
tory, engaging in the preliminary steps that led to the planting 
of Illinois College. Mr. Giddings was all this time under com- 
mission of the Connecticut Society. His wife, a sister of the 
Collins Brothers, at Collinsville, who has survived him these 
forty years, is now in her seventy-eighth year, and is in full 
vigor of mind. 

In 1818 Rev. O. Fowler came from the Connecticut Society 
and labored one year in Indiana and Illinois. In 1819 the New 
York Evangelical Society sent on David Tenney and C. 5. 
Robinson, a son of Williams and of Andover. Mr. Tenney, 
was located at Shoal Creek, where he soon closed his labor in 
death. Mr. Robinson was located at St. Charles, Mo., but did 
missionary work in Illinois. He was a noble coadjutor of Gid- 
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dings, a man of wonderful devotion and self-denial, who did a 
vast amount of missionary labor, and who by ten years of this 
exhausting toil was cut down in death. In this year two students 
from Princeton, and Rev. Nicholas Patterson, Pregbyterians, 
visited Illinois. 

In 1820 Rev. Edward Hollister and Daniel Gould, from 
Andover, came on, under the Connecticut Society, to labor in 
Illinois and Missouri, as the Society refused to. send a man to a 
field so limited as that in Illinois. Mr. Gould remained a year 
and then went to South Carolina. Mr. Hollister still lives at 
Alton, where, in 1821, he and Mr. Gould organized a Presby- 
terian church. He was the first resident minister at Griggs- 
ville. For five years, from ’45 to 50, he was a missionary in 
Adams and Hancock Counties, under the A. H. M.S. In 
1821 Rev. Dr. Gideon Blackburn, a pastor at Louisville, Ky., 
came over and held a camp meeting at Shoal Creek. A great 
revival was the result. ‘The camp meeting was a favorite and 
successful method of special service among the presbyterians of 
the South West. Dr. Blackburn bought a quantity of Illinois 
land, — 16,656 acres, — which is now the foundation for the 
Blackburn University at Carlinville. Rev. Abraham William- 
son, from Princeton, followed, a year, at Shoal Creek. 

In 1822 the N. Y. Evangelical Society and kindred societies 
in New York were merged in the United Domestic Missionary 
Society. In this year Rev. Oren Catlin and Daniel G. Sprague 
were sent by the Connecticut Society ‘* to labor in the United 
States, west of the Alleghany Mountains.” Reporting themselves 
to Mr. Giddings, they were directed to Illinois. After itinerating 
among the churches, which he had organized in this State, they 
gathered a Presbyterian church at Carollton, which is now in a 
prosperous condition. After one year of service they went back 
East, expecting to return to labor as pastors at Carrollton and 
Shoal Creek. But, with their hearts at the West, they fell 
into pastoral alliance at the East and remained there. Mr. 
Sprague still survives at East Orange, N. J., and has furnished 
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me historic items. At Kaskaskia he heard, in the Catholic 
church, a bell that had been captured in the old French War. 
At St. Germanius he met a physician, who told him that he had 
himself seen the burning in that place of three hundred Testa- 
ments which Samuel J. Mills had left there; and this burning 
was with the approbation of the priest. Alas, for the pledge of 
Bishop Flayet! Where in the seale of Christian civilization 
would Illinois be to-day, if that early scheme of the Papacy for 
the preoccupation of the Mississippi Valley had not been met by 
protestant missions? In 1823 Revs. Thomas E. and B. F. 
Spillman came over from Kentucky and spent their lives as 
missionaries at Hillsboro’, Bethel, Greenville, Vandalia, Shaw- 
neetown and other places, under the A. H. M.S. In 1824 
Rey. Isaac Reed, who, coming out in 1817, under the Connee- 
ticut Society, had spent seven years in organizing Presbyterian 
churches in Kentucky and Indiana, formed a church at Paris, 
I]l., the county seat of Edgar County. In ’24 came also, under 
the Connecticut Society, E. G. Howe, from Andover. Directed 
by Mr. Giddings to Illinois, he itinerates three years among the 
churches, preaches at Vandalia, since 1818 the capital, where 
he finds not a single professor of religion, except a Methodist 
backslider, and where he is entertained by the clerk of the 
United States Court, William H. Brown. Mr. Howe also 
preached at Diamond Grove, where Jacksonville was to be, at 
Springfield, then a village of cabins, and at Paris. On the 

yay between the last two places, there being no track for the 
last seventy miles, he and his wife lay out two nights upon the 
prairie. 

In this year, 1824, occurred the great contest for the intro- 
duction of Slavery into Illinois. Under the beneficent Ordinance 
of 1787, it had been organized in 1818 as a Free State. In 
1820 Missouri, after a convulsion that well nigh disrupted the 
nation, was received as a Slave State. The rush of emigration 
from the South, through Illinois, to Missouri, because settlers 
were not allowed to keep their slaves in Illinois, excited a desire 
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to change the Constitution so as to admit slavery. The Legis- 
lature of ’22 and ’23, by a piece of political jugglery, secured 
the one vote necessary to the requisite two-thirds for ordering an 
election to vote upon a new Constitution. Then for eighteen 
months came a hot and passionate canvass. Two newspapers 
were established to oppose the Convention, — one at Shawnee- 
town and one at Edwardsville, edited by Hooper Warren, with 
Gov. Coles, Thomas Lippincott and Samuel D. Lockwood, for 
special contributors. William H. Brown, who was also one of 
the Free State laborers, says, in his historical address, that 
“the great man of the day was Rey. John M. Peck, D. D., a 
Baptist minister, who came west in 1816. Ilis plan of orga- 
nizing the counties by a Central Committee, with branches in 
every neighborhood, was carried out by his own exertions and 
personal supervision, and was greatly instrumental in saving the 
State.” He was a missionary under the Mass. Missionary 
Society, (Baptist,) and was for a long time an agent of the 
American Bible Society. Gov. Ford, in his history of Illinois, 
says : **the old preachers preached vs. a Convention and Slavery.” 
Finally in a vote of nearly 12,000, the people decided by a 
majority of nearly 2,000 vs. the Convention and Slavery. All 
praise to the men, who, under God, saved our Commonwealth 
from that curse. 

In 1825 Mr. Stephen Bliss, a Yankee schoolmaster, was 
ordained by a Presbytery in Indiana to labor in Wabash, now 
Edwards County, Ill., where for many years he was a good 
missionary under the A. H. M. S. Into that county in 1835 
came a Yankee colony, some of whom were direct descendants 
from John Alden, of the Mayflower. Their church, at first 
Presbyterian, was changed, in 1840, to Congregational. It 
has had a faithful ministry, a good Sabbath School, and the 
children of these large families have all been converted. The 
church has exerted through a wide region a decided influence in 
behalf of education, freedom and Christianity.’ Edwards county 
was the first in ** Egypt” to become Republican. That church 
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is now furnishing the men for several new churches in Minne- 
sota and Kansas. In this year came also Rev. John Brich, an 
Englishman, who had been educated in Lady Huntington’s 
school. He settled on a farm near Jacksonville, and in 1827, 
organized the First Presbyterian church of that place. While 
upon an exploring tour to the Northward, he was found frozen 
to death, near Maguon, in Knox County. In that same year 
came also Rev. John M. Ellis, from Andover, under the W. 
D. M. Society, to Kaskaskia. 

From 1820 to ’30, the Connecticut Society sent out fifteen men 
to ** Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee,” with- 
out assigning them to any more restricted field. In this way 
came Revs. Hezekiah Hall, Nathan B. Darrow, John Matthews, 
Jesse Townsend, David C. Proctor, Lyman Whiting, Samuel 
Balding, and Horace Smith. The last named is the only one 
whose services I have been able to identify with Illinois. He 
itinerated three years in this State and in adjacent parts of Mis- 
souri, and then returned to Richfield, Ohio, where he served the 
church twenty-one years, and where, in last November, he died. 
In 1830, the same Society sent, with their wives, to labor in 
Missouri and Illinois, Revs. Joel Goodell, Benj. F. Hovey, Asa 
Johnson, Cyrus Nichols, George C. Wood, Alfred Wright, 
and Joseph M. Ladd. After one year’s service under the Con- 
necticut Society they passed under the care of the A. H. M.S., 
and were nearly all, in the subsequent reports, connected with 
Missouri. Thus was New England, almost with prodigality, 
pouring her life into the West, and into another and a rival 
ecclesiastical system. 

In May, 1826, forty-three years ago, the American Home 
Missionary Society was organized at New York to take the 
place of the W. D. M. S., and to receive the New England 
Societies as auxiliaries. The new national Society took up the 
130 missionaries of its predecessors, of whom 100 were in New 
York State, and only 16 in all the Western States and Terri- 
tories ; and of these only two were in Illionois, the young men 


from Andover, E. G. Howe and John M. Ellis. 
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It is difficult for us now to realize the inferiority of the State 
at that time in everything except territory and natural resources. 
The population, besides the French Catholics along the Ameri- 
can bottoms, was mainly from North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, — the mass being ‘‘ poor whites.” The settlements 
were mostly along the three rivers on the South and West, 
emigrants having taken advantage of those highways which 
Providence had made ready. 

In 1827, Solomon Hardy was sent on from Andover by the 
new National Society. For a time he supplied at Kaskaskia, 
while Mr. Ellis went out to explore the northern frontier, in 
Morgan, Langamon, and Green Counties. He then located at 
Shoal Creek as its first pastor, and then, in February, 1833, he 
organized, at Mendon, the first Congregational Church of IIli- 
nois. After two years he went to Cape Cod and died. His 
widow now resides in Jacksonville. In 1828, came Rev. Dr. 
J. G. Bergen, from Bottle Hill, N. Y., to Springfield, which 
he found a village of twenty-six cabins. This first church, 
which Mr. Ellis had organized, remained with the Old School, 
and was subsequently Abraham Lincoln’s place of worship. In 
28, also came John Matthews, under commission, to take up, 
at Kaskaskia, the work of Mr. Ellis, who went to take charge 
of the church at Jacksonville, where, as a missionary, he 
remained three and a half years. Thomas Lippincott began, 

at Edwardsville, a ministry which lasted forty years in Illinois ; 
C. L. Watson began at Rushville under a commission for the 
** Military Tract,” and, after a temporary agency for the 
Society and pastorates in several churches, he yet, at Loda, 
abides in the pastoral work. In this year, Aratus Kent, of 
Connecticut, applying to the Society for a place so hard that 
no one else would take it, was sent, by way of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, to Galena, the Metropolis of the Lead Mines. 
Above St. Louis there was not another Protestant minister on 
the river, —none in Northern Illinois, Iowa, or Wisconsin. 
In the Fall, he travelled nineteen days, on horseback, following 
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down the Missippi, preaching nine times on the way, to find the 
Indiana Synod, which was to meet in Bond County, Ills. On 
the way he preached to seventy-five of the one hundred and fifty 
soldiers at Fort Armstrong, on Rock Island, got lost once, 
crossed Bear Creek ‘¢ at the peril of life,” rode one day forty 
miles without seeing a house. But, reaching St. Louis, he 
found that he was too late for the Synod. It was not till after 
two and a half years of labor that he was able to form a Pres- 
byterian Church of six members at Galena. 

Here now comes in a wonderful Providential coincidence in 
behalf of Christianization in Illinois. Mr. Ellis, while living at 
Kaskaskia, had conceived the idea of founding a Christian Semi- 
nary. It had been located at Jacksonville, whither he had 
removed to take charge of the church in that place, and to help 
on the Seminary. A half-quarter section had been secured for 
a site, and a subscription of $3,000 had been raised. In his 
report to the Society, published in the Home Missionary for 
December, 1828, Mr. Ellis made a brief statement of this 
Seminary project, and appealed to the East for aid and for 
missionaries. Meantime, God had been preparing, at a distant 
place, another train of causes to fit into this occasion. Before 
the Society of Inquiry in the Theological Department of Yale 
College, Theron Baldwin had read an essay upon Christian 
Evangelism. An association was proposed, whose members 
should go as a band to some newly opening part of the country 
to plant churches and an institution of christian learning. Just 
then Mr. Ellis’ report came to hand. It fired enthusiasm. 
Mr. Ellis was written to for more information. Early in 1829, 
seven young men signed their names in solemn pledge, as the 
‘* Tilinois Association,” to go out to that State, of which there 
was less known then, than we now know of Washington Terri- 
tory. Their names were Theron Baldwin, Mason Grosvenor, 
John F. Brooks, Elisha Jenney, William Kirby, Asa Turner, 
and J. M. Sturtevant. In consultation with the professors at 
Yale, they concerted a plan for putting the Seminary upon a 
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regular college basis, and for raising at the East, in behalf of 
the scheme, $10,000, which, after Mr. Ellis had gone on, was 
soon secured. Pres. Sturtevant in his Quarter Century Address 
says: ‘* Great assistance was derived, in the prosecution of this 
work, from the coéperation of the American Home Missionary 
Society, especially from their able and efficient Secretary, Rev. 
Absalom Peters, and the lamented Rev. Charles Hall. These 
gentlemen, together with many other active and influential 
friends ‘of the Society in New York, were consulted in the 
very outset by the young men, and the enterprise received from 
that quarter warm sympathy and cordial support.” Soon were 
added to this band the names of William Carter, Albert 
Hale, Flavel Bascom, Romulus Barnes, and Lucien Farnham. 
Every one of these twelve apostles, except Grosvenor, upon the 
completion of their Seminary course, came on to Illinois. All 
came under commission of the Society, with outfit furnished, 
and the current missionary salary of $400 pledged. And it is 
a remarkable fact that, after these forty years of frontier service, 
they are all alive and in active service, except William Kirby 
and Romulus Barnes, who were permitted to labor in this field 
of their choice many years before going to their rest. It is also 
to be said that this Illinois band came on fourteen years before 
the Iowa band, and so, leading the way, had shown how to do 
the thing. 

In the Fall of 1829, Messrs. Baldwin and Sturtevant, desig- 
nated in their commission to ‘‘ the State of Illinois,” came on 
and set up the College, — Mr. Sturtevant becoming an instruc- 
tor, and Mr. Baldwin locating at Vandalia, the Capital. There 
his first convert was the late Hon. Wm. H. Brown, of Chicago, 
whose estate is now paying over the sum of $70,000 for Home 
and Foreign missions. There, too, was hung the first Protes- 
tant church bell that ever rang in Illinois. ‘Two years at Van- 
dalia, four or five in the agency of the Society, and six in the 
principalship of Monticello Seminary, together with his experi- 
ence in founding Illinois College, had given Mr. Baldwin such 
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a knowledge of the elements of the Western problem that, 
becoming, in 1843, the Secretary of the College Society, he 
has attained the title of ‘* the Father of Western Colleges.” 

In 1830, Asa Turner came on to Quincy, where he organ- 
ized a Presbyterian church, which in three years became Con- 
gregational, and where, in connection with a four days’ meeting, 
a revival was enjoyed, which numbered twenty-four hopeful con- 
versions. After a pastorate of eight years in Quincy, Mr. 
Turner crossed over the river and planted at Denmark, in Iowa 
Territory, its first Puritan church, which he has served these thirty 
years. In June, the General Association of Iowa came back to 
the old homestead at Denmark, and reported nearly two hun- 
dred churches. In that year of ’80 Dr. Edward Beecher was 
called from the Park Street Church, Boston, to become Presi- 
dent of Illinois College, in which capacity he served fourteen 
years before returning to a Boston pastorate. Dr. Beecher, 
going down to Vandalia to secure a charter for his College, 
found there a prejudice against corporations of an ecclesiastical 
character. The Solons of Illinois, at that time, feared that 
these men from the East were designing to buy up great quan- 
tities of land, put tenants upon it, and so control the politics of 
the State. And it was not until that beloved man had formed 
a ** Ring” was he able to secure an incorporation. He got the 
two Colleges, McKendra (Methodist), Shurtliff (Baptist), to 
go in with his, under the same form of charter, which he had 
prepared by modifying that of Yale College to suit the circum- 
stances. But even then, these charters had to have put upon 
them these two provisos: 1st, that each College should possess 
only one section of land; and 2d, that neither one should 
establish a theological department. Yet how short-sighted the 
wisdom of these legislators, for these institutions have by their 
moral influence come to exercise an extensive power even in 
political affairs. In this year arrived Lucien Farnham. After 
itinerating a season among the churches, he spent a year in 
teaching and preaching at Jacksonville, and then took a Joca- 
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tion upon the frontier at Lewiston, in Fulton County, where a 
revival soon followed in connection with a four days’ meeting. 
After four years, he took the Hampshire Colony Church at 
Princeton, where he remained six years, reporting, in the very 
first, a revival and thirty conversions. Thence he went to 
Lockport, Batavia, and Newark, where he is now preaching. 

In 1831, Romulus Barnes came on to Canton. He also 
labored at Washington, East Dupoye and Newark, and organ- 
ized Presbyterian churches at Granville, Knoxville, and Farm- 
ington. Dying in 1846, he left his son, C. M. Barnes, to 
preach Christ in his place. He was prominent as an anti- 
slavery man, and was honored with mobs. ‘This year came 
also Albert Hale to serve five years at Bethel, giving half his 
time to assist Mr. Baldwin in the agency, and, in 1839, to 
settle over the 2d Presbyterian Church at Springfield, where, 
in a pastorate of twenty-five years, he received eight hundred 
members, and where he is now laboring as a city missionary. 
John F’. Brooks came to Collinsville; Elisha Jenney, to pas- 
torates at Alton, Carrollton, and Waverly, and then to enter 
the agency; and William Kirby, to teach two years in the 
College, and then to preach at Union Grove, Blackstone’s 
Grove, where Chicago, his nearest post office, was twenty- 
eight miles distant, and then at Mendon, before entering the 
agency, in which service he died. 

In 1832, came Lemuel Foster, from Connecticut, to labor at 
North Langamon, at Bloomington, where he organized the first 
Presbyterian church; at Mount Hope; at Bethel, where, in 
seven years, he had three revivals, and where, for his anti- 
slavery fidelity, he received a severe lashing with an ox-whip ; 
at Upper Alton, where he fought with the surviving spirit 
which murdered Lovejoy; at Atlanta, where he preached the 
first sermon in the place, and organized the first Congregational 
church ; at Onarga, where he also developed the new church of 
South Brenton; and now at Blue Island. At Bloomington, 
Bethel, and Atlanta, he established schools of a high order. 
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In 1833, William Carter came on to preach at Winchester, 
then to take the pastorate of the new Congregational Church at 
Jacksonville, and then to develop, and for a quarter of a 
century to serve, the church at Pittsfield, where he yet lives, 
laboring, under the old Connecticut Society, among the Sunday 
schools of the county. With Mr. Carter, came Warren Nichols 
from Williams and Andover. After a few years of missionary 
service he died. His widow resides at'Jacksonville. This year 
came also E. H. Hazard, with a commission for ** Ottowa, 
La Salle, and Putnam Counties,” — a dear man of God, under 
whose ministry, at Lyndon, a few years later, the writer was 
led to Christ and to his service in the ministry. 

At this point in our history it is seven years since the 
National Society was organized, and it has already sent for- 
ward to the Illinois frontier thirty-seven missionaries. The men 
of the ** Illinois Aggociation” are nearly all settled around the 
College of their founding ; some are trustees ; all are its enthu- 
siastic supporters ; and one, whose public life began with that 
of the Institution, is developing himself in the chair of a pro- 
fessor to become ‘its honored President. Thus far, emigration 
has come over from the South, or, coming from the East, has 
swung around by way of the rivers. But now the Black Hawk 
war is over. The Indians are going from the northern part of 
the State across the Mississippi. Back to Fort Dearborn, where 
Chicago is to be, they only come to receive annual payment, 
and, with it, to get up a ** big drunk.” Emigrants are begin- 
ning to course their way through the forests of the northern 
route, and some are scudding around the lakes to land upon the 
western shore of Michigan. 

Jeremiah Porter, coming, under commission, in 1831, to Fort 
Brady, where he is blessed with a revival, in which very many 
of the soldiers are converted, and where he organizes a church, 
finding that the removal of the troops to Fort Dearborn will 
aka way most of the members of the church, determines to ge 
with them. And so, in the Summer of ’33, he finds himself 
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preaching within Fort Dearborn to the soldiers, and such citi- 
zens as choose to come. With twenty-six members, all of 
whom, except one, — Dea. Philo Carpenter, — are Congrega- 
tionalists, he organizes the First Presbyterian church, which, in 
one year, becomes self-supporting. His first report announces 
a revival and twenty conversions. In transferring him to Fort 
Dearborn, the Society instruct him also to look after Fort How- 
ard (Green Bay), Fort Winnebago (Portage City), and Fort 
Crawford (Prairie Du Chien). It is a remarkable fact that this 
direction has been faithfully observed by Mr. Porter in a pas- 
torate of eighteen years at Fort Howard, in frequent preaching 
at Fort Winnebago, and a late pastorate at Fort Crawford, 
after a service of five years in the army, and before going, last 
Fall, under the same old Society, to labor at Fort Brown, in 
Texas, where he has already organized a church, dedicated a 
house of worship, and instituted a seminary of learning in the 
midst of that Catholic population. During that year of ’33, 
Mr. Kent, of Galena, comes on horseback across the State to 
make a missionary visit to Chicago, finding only one settlement 
on the way, lodging nights upon the prairie, and feeding himself 
upon berries, and his horse upon prairie grass. Ile rejoices to 
find Mr. Porter on the ground, and to welcome him as his 
nearest neighbor. He reports to the Society: ‘* I have rarely 
addressed a more attentive and apparently devout congregation 
than that which I met on Sabbath morning in the Garrison, and 
which, combining the people of the village and gentlemen of the 
army, constituted a large assembly for this country. It is an 
important station, for he will have opportunity to visit several 
settlements just forming in the vicinity, which are entirely desti- 
tute of Presbyterian preaching ; and if the pier now commencing 
should be permanent, and the harbor become a safe one, Chi- 
cago will undoubtedly grow as rapidly as any village in the 
Western country.” This was a good deal for a Galena man to 
say, when it is known that, as late as 1836, sugar was trans- 
ported in four-horse wagons from that place to Chicago, which 
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was considered quite inferior to its rival in the other corner of 
the State. 

Through this North Western gateway came that year N, C, 
Clark and Flavel Bascom, the last of the New Haven band. 
Mr. Clark’s commission ran for ** Cook County,” which then 
embraced nearly the whole of the northern part of the State; 
and well has he fulfilled his mission, having had a share in the 
organizing and training of nearly all the churches of our faith 
in the Fox River region. Mr. Bascom, preaching a Sabbath 
in Chicago for the church, of which he is by and by to become 
pastor, pushes on and takes Tazwell County as his field, with 
the little pleasant Grove Church, of five members, as his centre, 
where his congregation worship in a Log Cabin, seated upon 
rail benches. Within the six years of this location, this young 
Bishop preaches also at Fremont, Pekin and Land Ridge, and 
organizes Presbyterign churches at each of these places, and at 
Peoria and Washington ; he builds two houses of worship, and 
follows the dedication of one of them with a revival meeting; 
organizes a half dozen Sabbath Schools, and as many Temper- 
ance Societies, besides as many Bible and Tract Societies ; with 
Theron Baldwin he holds a four-days’ meeting, which results in 
a revival ; and holds one union camp meeting, alike blessed in 
result. Upon leaving that work for the agency, he reports 
that whereas he found upon that field of Peoria, Bureau and 
Putnam counties, but one Presbyterian minister, who soon left, 
there were now ten such ministers, and eleven churches of that 
order, which had been organized into Peoria Presbytery. 

Among those early workers in Illinois, under missionary com- 
mission, we find the names of R. W. Gridley, who, coming 
from an eighteen years’ pastorate at Williamstown, Mass., 
labored as a missionary four years at Ottawa and Big Grove, 
and spent the last two years of his life in the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian church at Jacksonville; Julius A. Reed, at War- 
saw and Carthage, where within his two years’ service a revival 
was reported, before he went over to Iowa, to measure by his 
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ministry in that State the entire Congregational development 
there; David Nelson, the converted infidel, the founder of Mis- 
sion Institute, whose missionary field was ‘* Adams County ;” 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, whose field for two years, while he was 
editing the St. Lows Observer, was at Bonhomme and Des 
Prees, Mo., before removing to Alton, where he became the 
proto-martyr of freedom ; J. J. Miter, at Knoxville; Chaun- 
cey Cook, who having come West at an advanced age, yet labored 
eight years at Hennepin, Aurora and Bristol, and two years as 
an anti-slavery agent, who, in 1838, in company with Mr. 
Gridley, went up from Ottawa, through the Fox River towns, 
with a big tent that had been sent on from the East for mission- 
ary meetings, and who left a son, an honored Christian gentle- 
man, to become one of the representatives of Illinois in Con- 
gress; Lewis Benedict ; Asa Donaldson; M. N. Miles; C. 5. 
Cady; Jairus Wilcox; Lucius Foote; Levi Spencer; Darius 
Gore; H. G. Pendleton; R. M. Pearson; Daniel C. Rock- 
well; A. B. Hitchcock; M. K. Whittlesey; William B. 
Dodge, just gone home at the age of fourscore and five; S. G. 
Wright, who, beginning in 1840, with a centre at Henderson 
Grove, itinerated in twenty-four distinct neighborhoods, and 
organized six churches, who, in those twelve years of mission- 
ary commission, travelled by private conveyance an average of 
3,075 miles each year, who was indicted and put under bonds 
for harboring fugitives, whose salary for those twelve years was 
never over $400, and averaged only $300, and who for ten of 
those years had no pulpit to preach from; L. H. Parker, who 
coming in 1844, took a pastorate of a year or two at Galesburg 
and has since been laboring as an Evangelist under the old Con 
necticut Society, having in this time built twenty houses of wor 
ship, organized as many churches, and held twice as many pro- 
tracted meetings; and Horatio Foote, who, after his successful 
career as an Evangelist at the East, came, in 1836 to Rockford, 
to rusticate, then to act as pastor at Galesburg, and, since 


1840, to be a minister of Jesus Christ, at Quincy, in connection 
27 
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both with the First and the Centre churches, and in the service 
of his country as hospital chaplain; and many others, who 
have left their name and their influence upon the history of the 
State. It appears that the first men in any such great enter- 
prise are the historic men, —a_ Providential compensation to be 
considered over against the incidental hardship and deprivation, 

An essential part of the Home Missionary system is its 
avency for exploring, for organizing churches, for superintend- 
ing, for raising funds. Such a work, nota little like that of 
the Apostle Paul in planting and training churches, it would 
seem might tax the wisdom, the piety, the energy of the most 
gifted men. Much of the advancement of our religious institu- 
tions is due to the administration of those men who have gone 
before. We find that five of the New Haven band have served 
our State in this capacity, — Baldwin, Hale, Bascom, Kirby, 
Jenney. Indeed the agency, as a method of the Society, now 
so prevalent, was inaugurated here, and by those early laborers 
who thus induced a new era in Home Missions. The agency 
grew naturally out of the ideal of the band, which was not 
simply to plant a college, and around it a cordon of supporting 
churches, but to put in motion through the length and breadth 
of the selected field, the State of Illinois, all the civilizing 
and Christianizing influences of the Society. In order to carry 
out this scheme, it was necessary that some one should take the 
field as explorer and superintendent; and this, too, was coin- 
cident with the designs of the Society, viz., to reach with the 
gospel the advancing waves of immigration, wherever they 
should roll into the wilderness. 

Mr. Baldwin was the first agent, entering the work in the 
Spring of 1833, and continuing in it four years. A sample of 
his work was a tour, made in that first year, on horseback, in 
company with Mr. Hale as assistant, from Jacksonville to Chi- 
cago, —a trip of seven weeks, of seven hundred miles, on 
which they preached fifty sermons, and held several four-days’ 
meetings. ‘They were glad to learn that Chicago, which they 
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found to be a town of three hundred and fifty inhabitants, with 
twenty-two doggeries, had already been supplied with a mis- 
sionary, Jeremiah Porter, for whom, within a week, they 
preached five times. On their way, fording Crooked Creek, 
Mr. Hale was plunged into the stream, and, by the current, 
was carried down to a drift-wood, from which with difficulty he 
was saved. A like experience was that of Pres. Beecher and 
Prof. Sturtevant, who, at a later time, travelling the same road 
from Jacksonville to Chicago, upon missionary business, and 
driving their buggy into the Mackinaw, found the fore wheels 
dropping from the vehicle and their horse pulling them up the 
farther bank. The travellers, left in the stream, jumped out, 
clutched their baggage, and waded back breast-deep, and the 
President, going down stream with a hooked pole, fished out 
the floating buggy. A countryman brought back the horse and 
the cart; they then tied up and forded, and turned in at a cabin 
for the night to dry out their wardrobe. Mr. Hale, for awhile 
giving half his time to this work, soon followed Mr. Baldwin in 
the sole charge, serving thus, in all, five years. Flavel Bas- 
com served as an apprentice for a few months under Mr. Hale, 
and then, in 1839, assumed the whole work, especially in the 
northern part of the State. Taking the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago in 1840, he yet, for several 
years, gave a portion of his time to the agency, leaving his 
church for six months in the care of a young preacher, R. W. 
Patterson, who was one of the first-fruits of Illinois College, 
and who now for more than a quarter of a century has been the 
pastor of the second church in the same city. He organized 
Congregational churches at Ottawa, Bloomingdale, Millburn, 
Elk Grove, and other places. At the end of his first ten years 
in Illinois, he reported that within that time in Northern Illi- 
hois, sixty Presbyterian and Congregational churches had sprung 
up, —all but two of which had been formed and fostered by the 
Society, — and that two Presbyteries and two Associations had 
been organized. Mr. Hicks followed him in Northern Illinois, 
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and William Kirby in Central and Southern. Mr. Kirby con- 
tinued in the work until 1851, when, in death, he delivered up 
his commission to the Master. <A scholar of high rank at Yale, 
a man of rare business quality, distinguished for a cool, impartial 
judgment, fervent piety, and a conciliatory spirit, he magnified 
his office. His last work was the founding of a church at 
Naples. Pres. Sturtevant, in his funeral sermon, says that for 
the twenty years of his membership in the Board of Trustees of 
Illinois College, he was never absent but twice, — once by rea- 
son of the pestilence, and once on account of a flood in the IIli- 
nois River, which arrested his journey. And this was his devo- 
tion to the College, when it required a trip of two hundred miles 
in his own conveyance, at his own charges, often over muddy 
roads and swollen streams. The fatigues of his work cut him 
down. ‘* The memory of the just is blessed,” was the appro- 
priate funeral text. 

Aratus Kent, leaving his original pastorate at Galena, served 
some years in the agency for Northern Illinois, performing a 
prodigious amount of work, and seeing the region, which he 
found a wilderness, turned into the Garden of the Lord. From 
*58 to °68, Elisha Jenney, with an apostolic zeal, served in Cen- 
tral and Southern Illinois, having had much to do, during that 
period, with organizing forty-one churches, with the building 
and dedicating of thirty-nine houses of worship, with the gradu- 
ating of twenty-one churches into self-support, and with numer- 
ous revivals of religion, in which he personally participated. 
His successor is H. D. Platt, who is now in the freshness and 
vigor of his devotion to missions in Egypt. 

What now may be something of an aggregate of home mis- 
sion work in Illinois? We find that of our two hundred and 
fifty Congregational churches, all but twenty-one have been 
beneficiaries of the Home Mission Enterprise, through its suc- 
cession of Societies. Of the one hundred and fifty-four New 
School Churches, fully three-fourths have been helped in the 
same way. Then the Old School Churches at Kaskaskia, Hills- 
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boro’, Greenville, Paris, Springfield, Lewiston, Canton, have 
been among those thus aided. In all, not less than three hun- 
dred and sixty-siz churches in Illinois have been organized and 
developed by this scheme of Evangelism. Besides these, multi- 
tudes of out-stations have been supplied with the gospel in the 
same way. The National Society for the forty-three years of 
its existence has had in this State an average of sixty-six mis- 
sionaries, at an annual average expense of $150, making an 
aggregate of $425,700 appropriated to Illinois. Including the 
aid of the earlier societies, and the proportion of expenses in 
conducting these institutions, the total amount will reach a full 
half million dollars. After this sort, for more than fifty years, 
has the East been giving of her money and her missionaries to 
Illinois. 

But these figures of churches matured, and of money given 
them, present no adequate estimate of what has been done. 
We must consider these churches as the repository of that 
organific force which Christianity imparts to social life and 
the civil State. I have already shown how the scheme for 
Illinois College was enfolded as a bud in that grand Home 
Missionary enterprise, by which it has been brought into fruit- 
age. In 1836, one of the missionaries reported: ‘* Within a 
little more than a year, $80,000 have been subscribed to the 
funds of Illinois College within the bounds of this State; and 
almost all of this is from churches, which, in their infancy, were 
nurtured by the Society.” Of the two hundred and sixty-four 
graduates of the College, —among whom are Senator Yates 
and Newton Bateman, the Christian man who stands at the 
head of our public school system, — sixty-six have gone into 
the ministry, and also a good many of those who did not gradu- 
ate. The whole number of students in all departments of the 
Institution must reach ‘* several thousand,” while the ‘* uncon- 
scious influence” that has gone out into all that region to stimu- 
late education and a truer enlightenment cannot be measured. 
I heard Dr. Bacon remark, at the National Council, in the pres- 
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ence of a company of gentlemen, that, in his judgment, that 
band which went from New Haven to Illinois, had saved the 
West. Of course, he included in that remark, the stimulus 
which that movement gave to the cause at the East, and the 
example it set to other such undertakings at the West, e. ¢., 
that of the Iowa band. The Jacksonville Female Academy was 
founded in 1830, by Mr. and Mrs. John M. Ellis, she having 
taught the first classes in her own house. ‘This was the first 
institution of the kind to gain a charter within the State. It is 
now a flourishing school, embowered by the trees of its own 
planting, having a four years’ course, from which two hundred 
have graduated, besides the multitudes who have pursued a part 
of its curriculum, and having now one hundred pupils, and a 
property worth fifty thousand dollars. Newton Bateman, in his 
last report as Superintendent of Public Instruction, giving an 
account of this Academy, as founded by Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, 
refers to the fact that Mr. Ellis came to the State as a home 
missionary, that ‘* education was, in his mind, a matter of 
interest next to religion,” and that he was one of those through 
whose influence Illinois College was founded. Monticello Semi- 
nary, though endowed by one person, Captain Godfrey, was 
planned in its location and organization by one of the band, 
Theron Baldwin, who was its principal for the first five years — 
an Institution in which not less than two thousand young ladies 
have been educated, and whose property amounts to $100,000. 
In his account of this Seminary, the State Superintendent says, 
that this principal ‘* came from Yale to Illinois for educational 
purposes, in 1829. He was connected with the A. H. M. 5., 
for this end.” Thus does the State recognize the relation of 
Home Missions to its own Institutions. 

Knox College, although endowed by a wise foreéast in the pur- 
chase of land, was yet the child of a missionary colony, which 
came West to plant the gospel, and was ever nurtured by the 
missionary churches around, without whose favor, as dear expe- 
rience has proven, it could not prosper. Its President, who 
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graduated its first thirteen classes, Rev. J. Blanchard, did a 
prodigious amount of home missionary work in church confer- 
ences, and in protracted meetings. ‘The grand catalogue rep- 
resents a total of 7,687; three hundred graduates of ladies 
and gentlemen in equal number; thirty-eight of whom are in 
the ministry, and three in the foreign mission work. Beloit 
College, on the line between the two States, was the joint pro- 
duction of Wisconsin and Illinois, and largely of men who were 
then home missionaries. Rockford Seminary, the sister of 
Beloit, had the same parentage. The man who conceived the 
idea and the plan of the @hicago Theological Seminary, who 
was its first agent, Rev. Stephen Peet, had been for many 
years Agent of the Society in Wisconsin ; while the Institution, 
now rising to a vigorous maturity, has been the outgrowth of 
the home missionary enterprise in the North West. And so 
the Academies which sprung up early at Genesee, Lyndon, 
Lisbon, Granville, were the children of Home Missions. What 
perennial fountains of Christian influence these varied schools 
have opened! As Institutions, with a vital organism, they are 
a permanent blessing; they are to live on, dispensing good, 
though their founders pass away. 

The influence of Home Missions in forming other Societies 
auxiliary to the Gospel is to be considered. In the commotion 
of the newly forming society the Home Missionary becomes a 
central, organizing mind, around which the elements crystal- 
lize; so that in his own person he often becomes a Missionary 
Society, a Tract Society, a Bible Society, a Temperance So- 
ciety, an Education Society. I have already noticed the work of 
Samuel J. Mills, in 1814, in organizing two Bible Societies. The 
first Illinois Sunday School Union was formed in a log school- 
house at Jacksonville, in 1829, the first anniversary of which 
was held in the State House at Vandalia, the next year. And 
this was initiated by those men of the band. Out of the same root, 
in 1833, at Jacksonville, started the Ladies’ Education Society 


for aiding females in a course of study, — orphans, daughters 
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of poor ministers and indigent young women. The thirty-sixth 
Annual Report of the Society shows that about nine hundred and 
fifty young ladies have thus been aided, at an expense of not 
less than $20,000. Then the National College Society was born 
out of the brain, and the experience of one of the band, who 
has thus made other States debtors to this in the matter of their 
college enterprises. A person in reading the Home Missionary 
for its first twenty years is amazed at the persistency with which 
the missionaries were engaged in organizing societies, at home 
and in the regions round about. I have only to refer back to 
the account of the work of the young Bishop of ‘Tazwell County 
fora sample. It seemed to be a part of their quarterly report 
to name the number of pages of tracts distributed, of Bibles 
circulated, of temperance meetings held, and, in many cases, 
of anti-slavery meetings attended. Nor has this activity 
ceased, though it is not so manifest in the working of auxiliaries ; 
the local church itself becoming more and more the embodiment 
ment of these operations. 

Consider, also, the relations of Home Missions in Illinois to 
revivals of religion. In the early day the young men coming 
fresh from the scenes of the revival era at the East, brought 
with them the instrumentalities with which they were familiar. 
Four days’ meetings were a common and successful method. 
Such meetings, involving less of wear and tear and risk than 
long ones, were easily resorted to by the missionaries, who, in 
their reports evince an apostolic zeal thus to spread the gospel. 
In six months two of the early workers held services of this 
kind, amounting, if you count a week for each, to four anda 
half months. Even camp meetings, after the manner of the 
South West, were made effective. Then as the protracted 
meetings came into vogue, they were as readily undertaken, and 
have proved many times, the power of God unto salvation. 
There is nothing like a revival to assimilate the Western hetero- 
geneous masses. Eternity alone will reveal the elevating, sanc- 
tifying power of revivals, promoted, under God, by the 
missionaries in this Commonwealth. 
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Who then can estimate the influence of these missionaries in 
constant and harmonious action upon the great civil revolution 
that has been going on, whereby the old Southern Precint sys- 
tem has been displaced in so large a part of the State by that 
truly democratic, educating and elevating township organiza- 
tion, which, through the Pilgrim Churches, came out of the 
New Testament; and whereby the Free School system, now 
only thirteen years old, has become the established and approved 
order. The Puritan and the Cavalier systems met upon these 
prairie fields, in the halls of our Legislature. The Cavalier had 
possession of the country,—had picked its possession. The con- 
test was sharp and prolonged; but Puritanism now gives law 
to the Empire State of the Interior! The relation of pioneer 
missions to the cause of freedom and of patriotism is also to be 
noted. The most of those early workers were the outspoken 
friends of the slave. Many of them were mobbed for their 
fidelity. They hesitated not to help on the flying fugitive. In 
the deliverances of their General Association they were always 
in advance of public sentiment, until the Red Sea swallowed up 
the oppressor. They led the way in bearing testimony against 
the complicity of the National Societies with Slavery; and 
when, to some of them, it seemed necessary to form a separate 
State Society, in order to bring the two great missionary organ- 
izations up to the true position, none were more rejoiced than they 
to have the Home Missionary Society, the mother of them all, 
come out the first of all the Societies, and, as a matter of prin- 
ciple and not of expediency, withdraw all fellowship from slave- 
holding churches ; while none are now more cordial than they 
in support of the American Board. And yet as a matter of 
justice, as well as of history, it should here be said that the 
American Missionary Association, through its auxiliary in this 
State, a period of eight years aided not a few of our churches 
and home missionaries, and actually, in the embarrassing de- 
nominational relations of the old society, did for Illinois a val- 
uable work, which could not otherwise have been done. Then 
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the relation of the pioneer missionaries to the cause of patriot- 
ism appears from the fact that in the war for national life, of 
the 258,217 soldiers furnished by the State, these Congrega- 
tional Churches sent into the Army one in four of their entire 
male membership, including old men, invalids and boys! OF this 
aggregate 28,842 lost their lives, 

Such a history as this, even in resumé, would not be com- 
plete without a reference to the influence, the heroisin, the sac- 
rifice on the part of the wives of the missionaries. And yet it is 
as difficult to find the record of their history as it would be to 
do justice to the same, were it to be found. Searching for their 
names and their work in the reports and the Home Missionary, 
we do not ordinarily find them until we come to the fragrance 
of the crushed flower in the brief memorial of the loving life and 
the happy death. Rarely do we read such a record as that of 
the founding of Jacksonville Female Academy by Mrs. Ellis; 
yet many, many others have just as truly left their impress upon 
society, upon the church, and upon its auxiliaries. Many a 
missionary, who has been blessed in the training of the social 
life, has said in honest tribute: *¢ I am myself, largely, what 
my wife has made me.” Much of his courage was due to her 
Christian pluck; much of his social amenity, to her refining 
touch; many a piece of his sweetest pastoral guile, to her in- 
stinctive and forecasting good sense. The Sabbath-school, the 
choir, the social circle, the ladies’ prayer meeting, each bears the 
imprint of her thoughtful, patient, constant attention ; while as 
wives and mothers at home they have often been models of 
domestic character. In short, as they have been partners in 
life, so have they been equal partners in the missionary enter- 
prise, which has been prosecuted under the one name. With- 
out the romance, and without the sympathy and prayerful 
remembrance, which attend the departure of the foreign mis- 
sionaries, they left their Eastern homes of culture and of com- 
fort, here to share in the experience of the rude frontier. Yet 
they would be the last to magnify, or to wish to have us mag- 
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nify, their physical trials and discomforts, and the aching void 
of social life. Rude homes, much sickness, frequent removals, 
lack of domestic help and conveniences, much work, maternal 
suffering and care, pastoral anxieties and labors, wear hard 
upon them, until the canker of sadness eats at the husband's 
heart as he sees his companion wasting away under the accumu- 
lating burden, which he sees no way of easing. I have been 
moved by the early sacrifice of life on the part of the wives of 
several of the first Illinois missionaries. In the summer of 
1833, at Jacksonville, while Mr. Ellis was away upon mission- 
ary business, his wife and her two children were taken away by 
the cholera, which swept off seventy persons in that neighbor- 
hood. In the same season and place, and by the same fell 
destroyer, Mrs. Farnham was removed. Soon followed the 
wife of Mr. Sturtevant, and then her early friend and fellow 
townswoman. the wife of Mr. B. T. Messenger, of Edwards- 
ville; then soon, the wife of Mr. Jenney ; then, the wife of Mr. 
Watson; and then, the wife of Mr. Bascom, only four years 
after his coming to Illinois, — all of whom passed away at the 
opening of domestic life. ‘*Some of them,” says one of the 
bereaved men, ** were women, at whose death, hundreds were 
ready to exclaim, when shall we see the like again? — women 
of rare beauty, purity, and high culture, to whose services to 
the cause justice will only be done in another sphere than this.” 
And yet they lived not in vain. Of one of them, the same sor- 
rowing man said: ‘* God only knows what the cause of educa- 
tion and of religion in this State owes to her wisdom, energy, 
and cheerful self-denial. May her spirit always dwell in 
the wives and mothers of the place.” He also speaks of 
‘‘another, whose loveliness has long been shining in a higher 
sphere, whose services to Illinois College are recorded only in 
the hearts of those who knew her well, and in heaven.” ‘The 
breaking of the golden bowl was the breaking of an alabaster 
box of precious ointment in sacrifice for the Master. Of all 
such, the Saviour’s words, ** She hath done what she could,” 
are at once a memorial and a benediction. 
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As this article is to fall under the eye of Eastern friends, | 
trust that its report of the harvest gathered from their seed-sow- 
ing in the Prairie State will gratify them. Have not they and 
their missionaries built larger than they thought? Thus, too, 
have they been building homes for their own sons and daugh- 
ters, who, in such numbers, have here been brought into 
the Church of Christ by the faithful pioneer missionaries. In 
those years of missionary toil, New England was here preparing 
fortifications against the approaching rebellion. By her ideas 
she was conquering the West as an ally for subduing the 
South with arms. We, who are natives of the West, desire 
to lay some wreath of gratitude upon that altar, whose sacri- 
fices for Christ’s sake have brought such blessings to us. 

If, from this review, those friends shall learn that their service 
had been for many years building up another church-system at 
the expense of their own, even this, I think, will not rob them 
of satisfaction in the result. They will remember that they did 
it out of a glow of enthusiasm for the gospel, as far above its 
machinery ; they will bear in mind that a vast deal of good has 
thus been done. They will consider it something of a compen- 
sation for the loss of numbers that their ideas have exerted so 
much of a modifying influence upon other denominational sys- 
tems, and that the science of theology has been made so largely 
the gainer, — that by this affiliation and the resultant conflict 
there was not only a gain to the Puritan theology of that large 
body of New Englandized Presbyterians who were exscinded, 
but that the old Scotch-Irish system, under the attrition of dis 
cussion, was so materially modified that it is now willing to 
receive back into its fellowship the brethren of the excision. 
And so in the end Puritanism, having filled an old form witha 
new spirit and power, will be found to have gained more in 
the dissemination of its principles than it has lost in numerical 
strength ; if, indeed, this also, by the precipitation that is to 
follow the approaching coalescence, will not be more than made 


up. 
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What Home Missions have done for Illinois, they yet pro- 
pose to do for Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, and for the new 
States that are to come out of Texas, and for the reconstructed 
States of the South. To these nascent and rejuvenating States, 
Illinois and the other States of the older West owe the care of 
elder to younger sisters. Freely have we received ; freely must 
we give. 





ARTICLE II. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Foreign Missions, their Relations and Claims, By Rufus Anderson, D.D., L.L.D., lat« 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 

THERE is no man in this country — perhaps not in the world 
— more competent to give instruction in regard to the great 
work of Foreign Missions, than Dr. Anderson. For more than 
forty years, he was officially connected with the Missionary 
House in Boston. He was trained to the service under such a 
man as Evarts, — one of the great leaders of the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise in this country. For more than thirty years 
he has been foreign secretary of the Board ; has entered into all 
its plans, and contrived many of them; has encountered and 
overcome objections and difficulties ; has made long and peril- 
ous journeys in heathen lands; and at the age of threescore 
years and ten, has retired with honor from the service, and 
committed it, in great prosperity and promise, to younger 
hands. With great propriety, therefore, has he been encour- 
aged and engaged to spend the evening of his days, or some 
portion of them, in delivering lectures in the principal semi- 
naries of our country on the subject which has been so long on 
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his mind and heart. The substance of these lectures we have in 
the volume before us, —a work which we are sure will be 
received with great favor, and read by ministers and Christians 
throughout the land. 

In the first chapter of this volume, the author presents the 
great field of the world, as it is opening to the foreign missions 
of our day; and in the second, the preparations for occupying 
this field. In several following chapters, he illustrates, in vari- 
ous forms, the nature of the missionary work, the hindrances 
in the way of it, and the extent to which the gospel has been 
already propagated. The claims of the work on young minis- 
ters of the gospel, as well as on candidates for the ministry, are 
then set forth, and a comparison is instituted — or rather a con- 
trast — between our modern Protestant missions, and _ those of 
the Church of Rome. The closing chapter is occupied with a 
review of the whole, and with appropriate and earnest con- 
cluding remarks. 

These topics, it will be seen at once, are of fundamental 
importance ; and they are discussed with a fulness and judi- 
ciousness which none but an experienced hand could give them. 
The author sets forth what may properly be called the science of 
missions ; and his work will go down to future times as a lJand- 
mark to those who may be called to follow him in like discus- 
sions and works. 

In reviewing the volume before us, we shall not remark on 
all the topics here introduced. This is not necessary, a8 we 
trust that most of those who read these pages will be induced to 
read the book itself. Nor shall we be careful to touch upon the 
subjects presented in the precise order in which they are here 
arranged, but shall call attention more particularly to those 
which, to us, have seemed the more important. 

The true spirit of the gospel and the spirit of missions we 
hold to be identical. Hence, wherever we see true religion 
revived, the missionary spirit is revived with it. So it was in 
the primitive age; and so it has been in all periods since. The 
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enlightened, earnest Christian looks out upon a world in ruins, 
—its guilty inhabitants ruined here, and rushing forward to an 
endless ruin hereafter. In the gospel, he sees a remedy pro- 
vided. This remedy, God has put into his hands, and he feels 
impelled to go forth and apply it. His ‘* spirit yearns o’er 
dying men;” and like the great Apostle of the Gentiles, he 
feels constrained to fly from place to place, and (if called to it,) 
from land to land, scattering the seeds of eternal truth, ‘* if by 
any means he may save some.” 

The modern missionary enterprise, which commenced near 
the beginning of the present century, had its origin, as all 
previous missions had done, in revivals of religion. After a 
general declension of near fifty years, the nineteenth century 
opened with revivals, prevailing not only in this country, but in 
England, Scotland, and some parts of continental Europe. In 
connection with these revivals, the spirit of missions began at 
once to show itself. And there is this peculiarity about modern 
missions: they aim confessedly at the conversion of the world. 
Such, indeed, was the object of the Apostolic missions, and of 
those immediately connected with them. But from the primi- 
tive age almost to our own times, this great idea seems to have 
been overlooked. There have been missions all the way, as 
there must have been, if there was any true, vital religion. 
But the missions were local, and seem to have aimed only at 
local objects. Thus, Elliot and Brainard aimed at the conver- 
sion of the American Indians; and the Danish missionaries at 
Tranguebar hoped to bring some of the Hindvoos to Christ. 
But the great missionary enterprise which now engrosses the 
Christian world commenced with higher and wider aims. It 
looked to the fulfilment of Christ’s last injunction: ‘*Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
It aimed at the conversion of the whole world to Christ; 
nor can it be satisfied with anything less. Such was the 
object of Carey and Thomas, in their first mission to the 
East; and of the London Society in their mission to the 
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Society Islands ; and of the American Board, in the first incep- 
tion of the great enterprise, which it has since so successfully 
pursued. There is something peculiar in this feature of modern 
missions, and something promising. Why may we not regard 
it as an indication, among others, that the earth is soon to be 
filled with the knowledge and glory of God? 

The most remarkable missions in the ages subsequent to the 
Apostles, were those of the Nestorians in Asia, and of the 
Irish in Western Europe. The Nestorians commenced their 
missions in the fifth century, and extended them through all 
Central Asia into China. Their establishments continued to 
prosper until the fourteenth century, when they were prostrated 
by Tamerlane. 

The gospel was planted in Ireland by Smeathers, a Scotch- 
man, better known by the name of Patricius, or St. Patrick. 
In early life he was captured by pirates, and became the slave 
of an Irish chieftain. His sufferings led him to reflection and 
prayer, and to a saving knowledge of the truth; so that when 
he was released from captivity he refused to live in his own 
country, preferring rather to remain as a teacher in Ireland. 

He began by getting around him large companies and telling 
them the story of Christ. He taught the ignorant people to 
read, and established among them what were called cloisters, 
but were really Christian and missionary schools. His first con- 
verts were among the chieftains ; and the baptism of one of these 
was usually followed by the adhesion of his whole clan. ‘Lhe 
clansmen would press around the teacher who had baptized their 
chief, eager to receive that mysterious rite to which he had sub- 
mitted. Of course, the conditions of baptism were not rigor- 
ous, but the converts were instructed afterwards, and self-sup- 
porting schools and churches were established. 

When Patrick died, about the year 493, a native ministry had 
been trained up, which continued his work in the same spirit. 
Monasteries and missionaries were multiplied, until Ireland came 
to be called insula sanctorum, an island of saints. 
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Of the Irish missionaries, those best known were Columba, 
and Columbanus. Columba was the founder of the cloister at 
Iona, which was for centuries the best missionary school in Eu- 
rope. From Iona, missionaries were sent forth to England, 
Scotland, the Netherlands, and France. Other schools were 
founded on the same plan, and a class of missionaries, the 
Culdees, spread themselves over the neighboring countries, whose 
influence extended down to the twelfth century,—perhaps even 
to the Reformation. 

The labors of Columbanus were scarcely less valuable than 
those of his compeer, or less signally blessed. He went first to 
France, taking with him twelve assistants, as Columba had done 
at Iona. He next passed over to the pagans of Burgundy, and 
settled in the ruins of an ancient castle, at the foot of the Vosges 
Mountains. He commenced preaching to the people, teaching 
their children, and instructing them in agriculture and the arts. 
His school soon became the most celebrated one in the country. 
There was not room in the castle for all who wished to gain ad- 
mittance ; so that it became necessary to erect other buildings, 
and to bring over more teachers and preachers from Ireland. 
After pursuing his labors in this way for twenty years, Colum- 
banus became so obnoxious to the Popish clergy, that they 
broke up his establishment, and drove him from the country. 
He went first into Germany, then to Switzerland, and finally 
into Lombardy, where he founded a monastery, and passed the 

remainder of his days. He died in the year 615, at the age of 
seventy-two. We have not space to pursue farther the history 
of these Irish missions. It is pretty fully detailed by Dr. An- 
derson, and constitutes one of the most interesting chapters in 
the volume before us. 

It is singular that, in our modern missions, we were so slow 
to adopt the Apostolical method of conducting them. As Paul 
and his companions went from place to place, preaching Christ 
and organizing churches, they lost no time in placing over them 
native pastors. ‘They ‘¢ ordained elders in every city” the best 
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that could be obtained, and (with a general superintendence on 
their own part) threw the responsibility of carrying forward the 
work upon the churches themselves. Such was the method of 
the Apostles, adopted and pursued under the guidance and inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost. But, in process of years, this divine- 
ly appointed method,—having been superseded by monastic 
influence and Papal authority,—was abandoned and lost. Nor 
was it easy to restore it, even in our modern missions. The 
earlier missionaries were slow to discover it, and in many in- 
stances were unwilling to adopt it. Dr. Anderson has done 
more, probably, to bring about a change in this respect than 
any other individual ; and the Christian world is under an obli- 
gation to him which it will not fail, sooner or later, to acknowl- 
edge. 

«* A foreign missionary,” says Dr. A., ‘‘ should not be the 
pastor of a native church. His business is to plant churches in 
well chosen parts of his field, committing them as soon as pos- 
sible to the care of native pastors ; himself sustaining a common 
relation to all, as their ecclesiastical father and adviser; having 
in some sense, like the Apostles, the care of all the churches. 
He might stand thus related to a score of churches, and even 
more ; and when he was old might be able to say? * Though 
ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fathers ; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you, through 
the gospel.’ Self-evident as this plan of missions may seem on 
its first announcement, it is not yet adopted in all Protestant 
missions, and, until of late, has seemed to gain ground very 
slowly. Its universal adoption, however, cannot be distant, 
and will add immensely both to the economy and the power of 
missions.”—pp. 112, 113. 

When the unevangelized parts of the world shall be dotted 
over, in the manner here sketched, with native churches, under 
the care of native pastors, so that all men shall have it in their 
power to learn the way of life, then the appropriate work of 
missions will be in great measure accomplished, and we may 
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confidently look for the promised advent of the Spirit, and the 
conversion of the world to Christ. 

In reading Dr. Anderson’s volume, the thought has been im- 
pressed upon us as never before, that we are living in a re- 
markable period of the world. The writer of these pages can 
remember the time, when there were few or no revivals of re- 
ligion,—when, even in the evangelical churches of New Eng- 
land, there were almost no young members,—when there were 
no missionary societies, or Bible societies, or theological semi- 
naries, or Sabbath schools, —when not one pin or whiel in all that 
multiform machinery which is now in operation for the conver- 
sion of the nations, had been brought to light; and the thought 
is impressed on him more deeply than it can be on one in 
younger life, that we are living in a most remarkable period— 
a period full of present interest, and portending greater things 
to come. 

If any one doubts this, let him look back a little, review the 
ground over which we have passed, and see how the matter 
stands. Near the commencement of the present century, an 
era of revivals opened upon the world, which has continued, 
without much interruption, to the present time. In consequence 
of these revivals, the tone of religious thought and feeling has 
been elevated, new churches have been gathered, and old ones 
strengthened ; multitudes of young and active Christians have 
been brought into the fold of Christ; and a vast machinery of 
effort has been put in operation for the diffusion of religious 
knowledge, and the spread of the gospel throughout the earth. 
First of all, missionary societies, foreign and domestic, have 
come into existence in all Protestant countries, having for their 
professed object the conversion of the nations to Christ. Then, 
Bible societies numerous and powerful have sprung up, through 
which the Bible is being translated into all languages, and is 
scattered by millions all over the earth. Then education socie- 
ties have been instituted and seminaries endowed, for the train- 
ing up of pious young men to be the heralds of the cross in every 
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land. Societies have also been instituted, and are in vigorous 
operation, for the circulation, far and wide, of religious papers, 
tracts, and books. The hearts of the fathers, too, have been 
turned to the children, and Sabbath schools have been estab- 
lished, wherever Christ is named. At the same time, much 
has been done, in various ways, to abolish unchristian prac. 
tices, and remove obstructions out of the way of the Lord. 
We need only to refer to the temperance reformation, and to 
the recent overthrow of slavery. 4 

How remarkably, too, has the Christian world been opened, 
during this same period, to missionary effort and the spread of 
the gospel. At the beginning of the present century, almost 
the whole heathen world was shut, so that the foreign mission- 
ary knew not where to plant his foot. But now he can go, we 
had almost said, everywhere. In China, India, Persia, Turkey, 
in the islands of the sea, and even in most Roman Catholic 
countries, he can publish, with freedom, the salvation of the 
gospel. Think, too, of the rapidity with which intelligence is 
now communicated, and the heralds of the cross can fly from 
land to land. And especially think of the great concerts of 
prayer which have been instituted and are observed, and of the 
volumes of united supplication which are coming up continually 
before the throne of heaven. 

These mighty changes, tending directly or indirectly to the 
furtherance of the gospel, have all taken place, as it were, to- 
gether, and within the remembrance of many now living; and 
do they not, we ask again, constitute the present a most remark- 
able period of the world? Through the entire track of ages, 
from the beginning to the present time, we shall look in vain 
for another such period, or anything approaching to it, or re- 
sembling it? 

And now we ask in conclusion, what do these great events,— 
at which we have glanced, and which our own eyes have seen 
occurring around us,—what do they mean? What do they 


portend? Can we, or can we not, discern the signs of the 
times ? 
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Remembering the predictions of the holy prophets, that a 
day is to come when ‘¢ the knowledge of the Lord shall fill the 
earth, as the waters fill the channels of the deep,” — when *‘ the 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven shall be given to the people of the saints of 
the Most High ;” can we avoid the conclusion that the latter-day 
glory of the church is near at hand, and that the great move- 
ments at which we have glanced are preparing the way for it. 
For ourselves, we can put no other interpretation upon them. 
We would put no other. We sce the hand of God in all the 
changes which have been wrought—the same God who inspired 
the utterances of the holy prophets; and we cannot resist the 
conclusion that these utterances are already in the progress of 
fulfilment, and that the day is approaching when they shall be ful- 
filled. We know that there is a great deal of wickedness yet 
in the world,—alas, a great deal! There is ignorance to be 
removed, and prejudices to be subdued, and opposition to be 
broken down, and sin to be extirpated ; but the God of all the 
promises is on the throne, and he is able to fulfil them. It is 
not his wont to begin a great work and then abandon it. Le, 
who has already accomplished so much as we have seen, and 
all in the same direction, will assuredly carry it on to a glori- 
ous completion. 

And if this be so, then, surely, Christians of this generation 
are living in a most remarkable period, — a period calling for 
earnest prayer and persevering labor, and entire consecration in 
the service of their Lord. This wide world is to be evange- 
lized ; the time has come, it seems, when the work is to be 
done; and it devolves on us—the Christian men and women 
of this generation — to do our part of it. Our great Leader 
has assigned us our respective stations, and he expects every 
one to do his duty. There must be no indolence or desertion 
in so holy a cause; no sleeping on the watch, no faintness of 
heart, or feebleness of hands; no parleying, dallying or com- 
promising with the enemy. Every friend of Christ must now 
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be a fast friend, a liberal friend, an active, devoted, unfail- 
ing friend. Every friend of Christ must possess, in a large 
measure, the spirit of Christ, and suffer no contradiction 
of sinners to deprive him of this. With meckness and 
kindness, with humility and gentleness, weak in ourselves but 
strong in the Lord, we must go forth together to the work 
assigned us, and a faithful covenant-keeping God will not suffer 


us to labor and serve in vain. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 


Man is distinguished from the brutes that perish, by his 
knowledge of the past and his desire to know the future. Even 
those animals whose instinct leads them to remtember some past 
events, and to provide for some future ones, at the farthest learn 
only from the one generation before them, and provide for the 
one generation after them. Degraded and savage men are only 
one remove above the brute, and learn little or nothing from any 
accumulated fund of knowledge. But civilized man_ learns 
from all the centuries before him, and provides for centuries to 
come after him. It is only this historical sense in man tliat 
makes progress possible. ‘The noblest and greatest works have 
ever been done by men who lived in the past and the future. 

The study of history puts us in sympathy with the great men 
and great ideas of all time. It prevents us from repeating old 
and worn-out errors and follies. It helps us to know the past 
direction of all the progress we sce in the world’s life; to pre- 
dict with some degree of certainty its future direction ; and to 
keep in the current of the progress. In short, it makes the 
experience of the world our experience. 
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And, what is perhaps as strong an argument for thoughtful 
men, the scientific study of history gathers to a focus more 
thought-giving studies than any other kind of study can, except 
philosophy, which draws un argument from every science. 
History is to the moral sciences what Geology is to the physi- 
cal sciences —the summing up and completion of them all. 
History is the record of the life of man upon this earth—a 
life which is conditioned by the physical circumstances of the 
earth, and by the moral state in which we find men here. If 
we would understand this progressive life of man upon the 
arth, we must first understand the physical and moral cir- 
cumstances that condition our existence here. We learn how 
this earth is fitted for man’s existence, from the new science 
of Comparative Geography, founded by Carl Ritter, and taught 
in this country by Guyot. We learn what man is by himself, 
from the science of Anthropology ; which falls into two subordi- 
nate sciences, Human Physiology, which treats of the bodily 
structure of man, and Psychology, which treats of his mental 
structure. Moreover, the progress of society has given rise to 
the great social science, Ethnology, or the science of race, 
Comparative Geography, or the science of language, Political 
Economy, or the science of wealth, Jurisprudence, or the 
science of government. We must know the principles, though 
not necessarily the details, of all these sciences, before we can 
study history to the best advantage, ‘‘ for they all help explain” 
the life of man upon this earth. 

But except in a few rare cases, history has not been written 
or studied in the way in which the most benefit can be derived 
from its study, or in which its great truths can be most truly 
seen. History has been from the earliest times preserved in 
the form of dry chronicles, of genealogical tables, of tradition 
and legend. In later times history has been written by a 
Herodotus or a Livy, by a Robertson or a Hume, as a pleasing 
narrative, with no deeper interest than that of a well-told story. 
But within the last century history has begun to be handled more 
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scientifically, The materials of history have been sifted more 
sarefully, and researches have been made more thoroughly in 
every direction for new material. The monuments of Egypt 
and Assyria have been made to give up the dead languages 
buried there, and thus to tell the tale of their forgotten 
dynasties. The ancient language and civilization of India 
reaches across the eastern continent to claim kinship with the 
sons of Japhet in the west. And the mythical legends of 
Greece and Rome have taken their proper place in the domain 
of thought rather than in that of fact. 

Historians are beginning to pay more attention, too, to the great 
forces that moved society. History is ceasing to be a successive 
biography of monarchs and of a few great men; and is coming 
more and more to be the record of the collective life of a nation 
or of the human race. Men are beginning to see, that, to write 
history, it is not enough to simply chronicle facts; it is not 
enough to dramatize them into a glowing narrative. The true 
historian must do all this and more. He must state causes and 
trace their operations ; he must make us see the moving ideas and 
the general tendencies of the age of which he writes. In one 
word, he must be philosophic. 

But philosophical historians hitherto have generally given 
undue and one-sided attention to some one class of causes, 
neglecting the rest. Hence the different schools of historical 
philosophy, no one of which is wholly right or wholly wrong. 
There are three great conditions of historical progress, each of 
which is claimed by a school of historians to be the principal 
cause of all that is of chief importance in national or universal 
history. 

The first great condition of historical progress is found in 
the physical characteristics of the earth. This is embraced in 
the new science of Comparative Geography, in its widest sense, 
which includes all the influences of climate, of soil, of land and 
water, of plains and mountains in limiting and determining the 
course of civilization in different parts of the world. The 
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school of historical philosophy of which Buckle and Draper are 
the leaders, claim that these causes explain all, or nearly all, the 
great movements of history. They point to the varied civiliza- 
tion of Europe and North America; produced, as they say, by 
the great inland seas and gulfs, by the varied surface of the 
country, and by the temperature of the climate; and, on the 
other hand, they point to the monotonous inland levels of Asia 
and Africa, as producing unprogressive races, fixed and stable 
now as they were two thousand years ago. 

The second great condition of historical progress is found in 
the race characteristics of man. This is taught in the science 
of Anthropology in its widest sense, a science which has been as 
yet, scarcely more than marked out, and which has usually been 
studied by piecemeal. The physical characteristics of race were 
alone regarded by the old school of Anthropologists, like Pritch- 
ard and Blumenbach, in the division of men into the five or seven, 
or fifteen great races that they claimed. The Ethnologists of 
the present generation, like Bunsen, Latham and Max Miller, 
look almost exclusively at the mental characteristics of men ; 
and they determine these mental characteristics by the two great 
marks of language and religion, thus making the two subordinate 
historical sciences of Comparative Philology and Comparative 
Mythology. The Ethnologists, when they claim the supreme im- 
portance of race in the study of history, point, like Bunsen to the 
fact that the Turanian race has had no influence in the current 
of history beyond an occasional evanescent conquest, like that 
of the Mougols or Turks, — that the Hamitic race rose in Egypt 
and Babylon to an early maturity, but that their civilization, as 
it was soon ripe, was also soon rotten, — that the Semitic race 
have had a stable, but not a ruling civilization, excepting the two 
short-lived cases of Assyria and Arabia and that the Aryan 
ace has been for the last two thousand years the ruling and 
civilizing race of the world. They point, like Max Miller, 
to the fact that the linguistic characteristics are the mental char- 
acteristics of a race, —that the Turanian languages are an 
agglomeration of isolated and ever-varying roots, like the 
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unstable tribal confederacies of the Turans themselves, — that 
the Semitic languages consist of fixed, unchanging consonants, 
surrounded by changeable vowels, like the fixed social and 
religious ideas of the Orient, and its frequent and violent politi- 
eal changes, — and that the grammatical languages of the Ar- 
yans, retaining in their very irregularities the record of the 
changes through which they have passed, mark the great histori- 
cal race of the world. They point, like Renan, to the fact, that 
while the Turanians have always had a dreamy, speculative re- 
ligion, and the Aryans a poetical, imaginative one, the Semites 
have had a deep, philosophical religion ; and that the three great 
monotheistic religions of the world —the Jewish, the Christian, 
and the Mohammedan —are all Semitic in their origin. They 
point, also, to the fact, that while the Hamites have always been 
governed by absolute despotisms, the Turanians and Semites 
love a patriarchal and tribal aristocracy, and that the Aryans 
were the first to carry out the idea of personal freedom. By 
these and similar arguments, the modern ethnologists seek to 
prove that race is the great element in historical progress. 

The third great condition of historical progress is that moral 
element which makes civilization possible — the ideas that have 
animated all historical nations. The life of a nation is the idea 
by which it is governed, —the idea that animates and binds 
together the whole people. Where there is no common idea, 
there is only an aggregation of individuals held together by ex- 
ternal force or by some temporary interest, but there is no real 
nation. A nation or an individual has a place in the world 
only when it is animated by an idea. Without a ruling pur- 
pose, that moulds the character of the nation or of the individual, 
either of them is simply chaff, whose only use is to fill empty 
space till something better can take its place. Savage nations 
and useless men exist only by sufferance, and must eventually 
be civilized and put to some useful purpose, or be improved off 
the face of the earth. Useless individuals are supported often by 
the false arrangements of society ; useless nations, never. Prog- 
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ress in this world is made only by continual competition and 
elimination of the weaker and the base. It is the same ‘* struggle 
for life” which Darwin has pointed out in the animal and vege- 
table world, carried out in human history. Weak individuals 
and weak nations die off or exist only on the charity of their 
neighbors. Bad individuals and nations may live for awhile on 
inherited strength ; but they soon destroy that and then perish 
from weakness, or else they are hunted down like wild beasts 
by their neighbors. The progress of history, in this view of it, 
is a contest of power between nation and nation ; but this power 
is eventually made by moral force. The strong hand is upheld 
by the strong mind and the strong heart. A nation is made 
strong by the power of its ideas; and in this life and death com- 
petition of ideas embodied in nations, a continual progress of 
ideas is secured. 

Hegel was the first to make a science of history based on the 
ideas that have ruled the world; and his work is still the lead- 
ing one. He points to the fact that nations have become great 
in proportion to the greatness of the ideas that have animated 
the whole nation,—that, when a nation loses its faith in its lead- 
ing ideas, it falls, as the Hebrew nation fell, when they lost 
their faith in their God-king; and as the Roman empire fell, 
when the Romans lost their faith in Rome’s ‘* manifest destiny ” 
to conquer the world. Hegel makes his whole scheme of the 
world’s progress depend on the single idea of freedom. He 
claims that the State is the basis and centre of the other concrete 
elements of the life of a people,—of art, of law, of morals, of 
religion, of science,—among which religion is the most power- 
ful and the highest. And consequently he arranges the prog- 
ress of civilization from East to West, upon the degree of 
freedom in the State, claiming that freedom in these other 
elements has followed freedom in the State. He makes three 
stages of progress in freedom. ‘The first was in the Oriental 
world, where only one man in the nation was free, which we 
usually call a despotism. 
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Fastern nations still have no idea of any other kind of free- 
dom but this despotic freedom of one man. Social life is a 
series of despotisms in the family, in labor of all kinds, and in 
the relations of rich and poor, of strong and weak. Despotism 
reigns in religion, in art, in science, and in manners, in none 
of which is freedom of opinion thought of. The second stage 
of the progress of freedom was in the Greek and Roman world, 
which had attained the idea that some men were free. ‘This 
aristocratic feeling is shown in the hierarchy in religion, still 
retained in the Greek and Roman churches, and in the rever- 
ence shown for great models in art, in science, and in litera- 
ture. The third and last stage in the progress of freedom is in 
the Germanic or Protestant world, which has grasped the idea 
that all men are free. This idea first came, Hegel says, from 
Christianity, and has been gradually working itself out, through 
peaceful or violent revolutions, ever since, in every department 
of social, religious, artistic, literary, or scientific life. 

These are the three great themes of history,— the Geograph- 
ical, the Anthropological and the Ideal ; based upon the condi- 
tion of historical progress —climate, race and ideas. In a 
single man we should call these outward circumstances natural 
gifts of body and mind and purposes of life. If we know these 
three things about a man we can tell what sort of a man he 
will be, and so with a nation, or with the whole human race, if 
we know the outward circumstances in which it is placed, if we 
know what sort of hereditary character it has, and if we know 
its leading ideas, we can understand its history. But most his- 
torical philosophers take some one of these, either climate, or race, 
or ideas, and claim that this one alone makes the nation or the 
human race what it is. 

If we were compelled to choose between these, we should, of 
course, take the idea that guides a race as the measure of its 
character and the explanation of its history; just as we should 
take the guiding purpose of a man to explain his character and 
life. Believing, however, as we do, that man has relations 
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with both the spiritual and material worlds, we may accept the 
theories based upon climate and upon race, as-far as our rela- 
tions to the material world are concerned ; and at the same time 
hold to other cause of our being, and another theory of history, 
where our vastly more important relations to the spiritual world 
affect us. 

For man is not a powerless lump of clay, to be formed or 
deformed without an effort, by laws over which he has no con- 
trol. Man is a free agent, and can, to a certain extent, govern 
natural laws. Outside nature has an influence upon man; _ but 
man has also a power over nature to modify it, and to protect 
himself against its influence. The hereditary character of man 
has a great power over him, as over all animals; but man has, 
in large measure, what animals have in a very limited way, a 
power of being taught by reflection and by example. It is this 
infinite teachableness of man that distinguishes him from the 
lower animals, and that makes civilization and progress possi- 
ble. The lowest races of men have the least of this resisting 
power. But civilized men are gaining more and more power 
over inanimate nature, over the animal kingdom, and over their 
own animal natures. It is a conquest of mind over matter, of 
intelligence and moral power over mere brute force. This 
teachability of man points to a higher state of existence; and 
through Revelation we know, as through reason we can surmise, 
that we shall live again in a higher state, freed entirely from all 
bondage to the material world, and to our own animal propen- 
sities. 

If any one of these three great causes of historical progress 
were to be taken as the leading cause of that progress, and the 
great factor of history, it certainly would not be the influence of 
inanimate nature; for the influence of climate and situation is 
purely limiting and repressive. It cannot cause progress ; it 
can only hinder progress, or by its absence permit it; but it 
cannot cause progress. Nor could it be the force of our own 
animal nature, with its bodily qualities, and its animal instincts 
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and passions adapted to the body; for the progress of our 
animal nature, as of other animals, is confined by the laws of 
its own existence to a narrow sphere, and cannot go beyond 
that sphere, except so far as it is lifted above it by some higher 
force. This force we find in the ideal powers of man, consisting 
of reason and reflection on the past and the future in distinction 
from the brutes which comprehend the present alone. This 
ideal force in man is a greatly varying force, and is capable of 
almost infinite growth, while the forces of climate and race are 
nearly constant forces. If we were compelled to choose, then, 
we should have to take the ideal force in man as the greatest 
factor in the problem of universal history, and regarding man 
as the highest thing in the universe, as Hegel did, he was 
right in making the ideal the cause and the measure of the 
progress in history. Regarded in this light, the fault of Hegel's 
philosophy of history does not lie in the great principles upon 
which it is founded ; but in his not allowing for the subordinate 
influence of climate and of race upon the progress of mankind. 
Idealism gives us a higher view of history than Materialism 
does. But there is something more in history than any scien- 
tific theory can explain, which is drawn simply from these lower 
relations of ours to nature, from our animal characteristics, or 
from the growth of merely human ideas. [History is not simply 
the working out of blind laws, whether physical, physiological 
or psychological. It is the development of a well-ordered plan, 
and this leads us to the connection between history and specu- 
lative philosophy. 

For history is more closely connected with philosophy than 
with any other single study. The study of history supplies a 
practical application and a posteriori proof to every system of 
philosophy, and receives in its turn its vital ideas from the phi- 
losophy of the thinkers. The idealist defines history to be the 
working out of the universal reason in time and space. The 
materialist declares that history is the working out of physical 
laws upon the moral constitution. The Christian philosopher, 
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mediating between idealism and materialism, takes the truth 
that lies in each of them, and adds a Christian principle to it 
all. With the materialist, he sees how human history has been 
limited and modified by the physical conditions of the earth, 
produced by physical laws. With the idealist, he sees how 
history has followed the laws of reason, and has consequently 
been developed in a regular and progréssive order and sequence 
of events. ‘The Christian philosopher gives due weight to each 
of these. But he sees above these second causes a great First 
Cause, and history to him is the working out of a regular and 
foreordained plan in the Divine mind; carried out, it is true, 
by means of laws, both physical and moral, but still finding its 
solution only in the wise objects which the Creator had set 
before himself when he first called this world into being. 

So close is the connection, indeed, between our philosophy in 
general and our philosophy of history, that a philosophy of his- 
tory of any sort is impossible without a clearly defined phi- 
losophy already in the mind. In the study of history, specu- 
lative philosophy becomes practical philosophy. Those great 
questions which, in all ages, have been the cause and the object 
of philosophic thought, — What are we? Why are we here? 
Whence have we come, and whither are we going ?— these 
great questions press forward for solution whenever we look at 
history thoughtfully and attentively. The greatest thinkers of 
the world have busied themselves with these questions in vain. 
One system of philosophy after another has risen only to fall 
again before a more careful questioning. Immense results 
have been achieved indirectly from philosophic study, in the 
stimulus to the study of science and in the development of 
methods, like the Inductive Method of Bacon, and the Deduc- 
tive Method of Descartes. But the direct results of philosophic 
thought upon the great problems of our existence here have been 
simply to prove that these questions are unanswerable by human 
reason. ‘These are questions which philosophy can only ask, 
but which Revelation alone can answer. And the Christian 
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philosophy, founded on Revelation as it is, is the only phi- 
losophy which can fully solve the great problem of history. 

The farthest that human reason can go with certainty, is to 
discover that man is governed by natural laws, and yet governs 
them himself also, in virtue of his freedom of will. But Revela- 
tion adds three new elements to our philosophy in general, and 
to our philosophy of history in particular. These three great 
factors of human history, without understanding which we could 
not understand history, are a personal God, — the creator and 
ruler of the universe, — sin, the cause of man’s progress down- 
ward, — and redemption, the cause of man’s progress upward. 
For the progress of human history is not a regular, unvarying 
development of one principle; sin and holiness have held a 
divided rule over mankind, and the development of these two 
conflicting ideas has been a complex one. If man had con- 
tinued holy, as when created, the progress of history would 
have been a simple development upward. If man had con- 
tinued sinful, as after he fell, it would have been a simple devel- 
opment downward. But, since holiness and sin have together 
ruled the world, and man has owned a divided allegiance to 
them, the progress of history must be complex, now upward 
and now downward ; but, under God’s purpose to redeem the 
world through a baptism of suffering and experience, this prog- 
ress, is, on the whole, ever upward. 

‘*For through the shadow of the globe we sweep into a 
younger day.” God’s redemptive government of the world is 
seen in the political sphere, in the progress of liberty ; in the 
social sphere, in the progress of civilization; in the scientific 
sphere, in the progress of knowledge; in the religious sphere, 
in the progress of Christianity. 

To understand history, then, we must recognize the reign of 
law there, — physical laws that set the limits of climate, and 
soil, and commerce, and thus limit the habits of races, and 80 
modify their character, — physiological laws that keep up race 
peculiarities, and thus produce and limit habits, and through 
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habits, character, — physiological laws that raise man above 
the level of the brute by his teachability, and ability to con- 
ceive and carry out far-reaching purposes, and finally the influ- 
ence of a Higher Power upon the whole race. Thus, to fully 
understand history, we must know the general laws of every- 
thing else, — all physical science, all mental science, and all 
Revelation. History sums up the verdict for mankind, and 
justifies the ways of God with man. History is not a fortuitous 
sequence of unconnected events. It is subject to law, and it is 
the working out of a plan in the Divine mind. 

“For I doubt not, through the ages, one unceasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widening with the process of the suns.” 

The true idea of history, and the way in which we should 
study it, cannot be better defined than they have been by 
Bunsen, in his great work on the Philosophy of Universal 
History. ‘*To write the history of a nation,” says Bunsen, 
‘is to recompose a canto in that great epic or dramatic poem, 
of which God is the poet, man the hero, and the historian the 
prophetical interpeter.” 





ARTICLE IV. 


FAITH PERFECTED BY WORKS. 


“But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is dead? Was not Abra 
ham, our father, justified by works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon the 
altar? Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect #?? —EXKGESIS OF JAMES HU. 20-22, 

The Apostle’s object is not to depreciate faith, or to magnify 
works above faith, but to show their relation to each other, their 
dependence upon each other. He teaches that, just as body and 
soul are necessary to a true humanity, so are faith and works 
necessary to each other; that as the body without the spirit is 
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dead, not so works without faith are dead also, but so faith 
without works is dead also. The soul can exist without the 
body, but not faith without works. Faith, if it hath not works, 
is dead, being alone. There is no justifying faith, unless this 
faith is justified by works; ay, no faith at all. 

And, to illustrate and enforce his meaning, he takes the case 
of Abraham, when commanded to sacrifice his son Isaac, — the 
severest test to which human love ever was subjected, and an 
event symbolic of the atonement itself. ‘*Abraham, our father, 
was justified by works, when he had offered up his son Isaac 
upon the altar.” But, replies the advocate of salvation, 
by a dead faith, or by faith only, another Apostle says; 
‘¢ Therefore, by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight. If Abraham were justified by works, he hath 
whereof to glory; but not before God. Who also walk in 
the steps of that faith of our father Abraham, which he had, 
being yet uncircumcised.” Faith is here used generically, as 
including all the works by which it is confirmed and consun- 
mated ; and works are used as mere outward acts. Paul con- 
trasts a living faith with dead works ; James, a dead faith with 
living works. Paul is insisting upon the necessity of genuine 
faith in order to salvation; James, of the works which spring 
from this faith as genuine fruit. 

*¢Seest thou how faith wrought with his works?” When, 
in the first moment of bewilderment, Abraham heard the 
announcement, ‘‘ Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, and 
offer him for a burnt-offering,” the first act was a mental con- 
ception. Believing it to be the voice of God, he determined to 
obey ; he formed a purpose. He encountered and resisted his 
own paternal instincts, his conceptions of God’s character, the 
supernatural manner in which Isaac had been given him, and 
the promise involved in his life. He prepared the wood, jour- 
neyed toward the far-off mountain, built the altar, bound his 
son, lifted up the knife. Each act was done in faith; faith 
wrought with each. The Greek is ovvjgyer, meaning to work 
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together with, and translated in Rev. viii. 28; *‘* All things 
work together for good to them that love God;” in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 16, ‘* To every one that Aelpeth with us,” and in 2 Cor. vi. 
1, ‘¢ We then as workers together with him.” The idea is, that 
of being associated together with, assisting. Faith was the sol- 
vent which dissolved the outward act. Faith saved it from being 
a dead work ; saved its life and efficacy ; wrought with it. The 
same idea seems to be in the passage from Hebrews: ‘* But 
the word preached did not profit them, not being mixed with 
faith in them that heard it.” The outward act of hearing is 
profitable only as it is an act of faith; only as the word heard 
is mixed with faith. Without faith working with his works, 
Abraham never would have gone to that consummate act of 
lifting up the knife against his son. 

And this brings us to the latter part of the Apostle’s state- 
ment, —the influence of works upon faith. ‘* And by works 
was faith made perfect.” Abraham’s acts of obedience increased 
his faith, as his faith induced him to their performance. To the 
mind of God, who saw the consummation from the beginning, 
—who saw it as a whole, if not in parts, — Abraham’s faith 
was perfect from the very first. But, taken as a historical devel- 
opment, his works perfected his faith ; led him on step by step, 
until he had offered up Isaac upon the altar. The Scriptures 
regard this as an actual offering, or thing completed. ‘* By faith, 
Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac ; and he that had 
received the promises offered up his only begotten son, of whom 
it was said, that in Isaac shall thy seed be called ; assuming that 
God was able to raise him up, even from the dead; from 
whence also he received him in a figure.” 

The progress from the faith that first conceives, to the faith 
that appropriates in triumph may be illustrated in the case 
of the Syro-Pheenician woman. Every request refused, only 
resulted in greater faith, as waters, impeded, set back and 
gather strength for a final victory over all obstacles. The 
Saviour said. <¢O woman, great is thy faith! be it unto thee, 
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even as thou wilt.” But, how had his height of faith been 
attained? It had been made perfect by works. The Greek is 
éceleedby, In John xvii. 23, it is translated, ‘‘I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” In 2 
Cor. xii. 9, ** My grace is sufficient for thee ;” for my grace is 
made perfect in weakness. In 1 John. 2: 5. ‘* Whoso keepeth 
his word, in him, verily, is the love of God perfected.” Until the 
Syro-Pheenician woman said: ‘** Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat 
the crumbs which fall from their master’s table,” her faith was 
not perfected. Until Abraham lifted up the knife, with the full 
intent to slay his son, his faith was not perfected. 

Return now to an earlier verse in this chapter: ‘* Even so 
faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. Yea, a man 
may say, Thou hast faith, and I have works; show me thy 
faith without thy works, and I will show thee my faith by my 
works.” Speculative faith cannot be proved. Genuine faith, 
the faith of the new man in Christ Jesus, can be proved only 
by works. The man introduced by the Apostle assumes this. 
It is a challenge. Show me your faith, without works, I will 
show you my faith by my works. ‘The first is impossible; the 
last is not. Faith cannot be shown except by works. It can- 
not be perfected except by works. 

But, is not faith the gift of God? Certainly. But, God's 
gifts are all increased by use. It is just as impossible for a 
man to grow strong in the Lord, to become mighty in prayer, 
without exercising the strength that God gives him, as for the 
long-time invalid who will not leave his sick-room, to recover 
from the losses which sickness and confinement and disease have 
occasioned him. Faith without works is dead. Unless exer- 
cised by works, unless it works with them, and is perfected by 
them, it becomes lifeless ; without vitalizing power, only nomi- 
nal faith, no faith. 
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ARTICLE V. 


DARWIN’S ANIMALS AND PLANTS, UNDER DOMESTICATION. 


Tue author of these volumes has laid the world under obli- 
gations to himself, if not for valuable philosophical discoveries, 
yet for wide researches and much interesting knowledge. His 
industry challenges our respect, whatever judgment we may 
pass upon his theories. 

His late work is mainly supplementary to his well-known 
production on the origin of species, and exhibits the facts upon 
which the views there stated were based. For the purposes of 
this article, we need not attempt to sketch in detail the curious 
and multitudinous facts used by him to sustain the theory with 
which his name has become joined. Though not the first to 
mention, he has been chief to defend the speculation known as 
Natural Selections ; and from the contents of these volumes we 
may learn precisely what class of facts carried conviction to his 
mind. 

We will first state the author’s positions, then the kind of 
evidence upon which he relies to sustain them, and lastly some 
of the more prominent objections that may be urged against 
them. 

The conceptions of the author, in their logical order, are 
these: (1), life, vegetable and animal, exists in this world 
under hard conditions ; (2), the reproduction of vegetables and 
animals is so rapid that, under such conditions, none but the 
strongest can sustain themselves; (3), the weaker dying, and 
the individual qualities of the stronger becoming more pro- 
nounced, a foundation would be laid for all the differences that 
exist not only between varieties and species, but genera and 
orders. In the sweep of this theory it is plain that all necessity 
for a divine plan of creation in the animate world is removed, 
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the foreordination of God regarding the development of life 
made needless, and the way is prepared for receiving the simple 
idea that all living things have descended, by ordinary genera- 
tion, from one progenitor. In volume 2d, page 513, the author 
says: ‘* In accordance with the views maintained by me in this 
work and elsewhere, not only the various domestic races, but 
the most distinct genera and orders within the same great class 
—for instance, whales, mice, birds, and fishes— are all de- 
scendants of one common progenitor; and we must admit that 
the whole vast difference between these forms of life has prima- 
rily arisen from simple variability.” 

Simple variability, then, is the key-stone of this arch. If it 
can be shown by facts now transpiring that the susceptibility 
of variation in plants and animals is great, much beyond what 
even naturalists have supposed, the theory will be seen to be 
possible ; and certain other lines of thought may be started, 
changing possibility into probability, and leading to the final 
aduption of the speculation. To this task the author addresses 
himself. At great length, and with much learning, he treats 
of domestic animals, birds, and plants ; of inheritance, crossing, 
causes of variability, and laws of variation and selection, and 
gives frequent general summaries of the results which he regards 
established. He does not omit to supplement his facts by theo- 
ries whose merit we shall not fail duly to acknowledge. 

As it is impossible to follow the long discussions into which 
the author enters, some of which, he would doubtless confess, 
have the least possible bearing upon the theory advocated, and, 
as his statement of facts is completely reliable, we may confine 
ourselves to his own report of the state in which his proofs leave 
the question. (1). The susceptibility of variation in both plants 
and animals is very great. ‘* It matters not under what climate, 
or for what purpose, they are kept, whether as food for man or 
beast, for draught or hunting, for ¢lothing or mere pleasure, — 
under all these circumstances, animals and plants have varied 
to a much greater extent than the forms which, in a state of 
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nature, are ranked as one species.” The variability of our 


domesticated productions is ‘¢ fluctuating,” and, as far as we 


Db? 
can judge, ‘‘ never-ending.” ‘* Their whole organization is 
plastic.” ‘* Yet domesticated animals and plants can hardly 
have been exposed to greater changes in their conditions than 
have many natural species during the incessant geological, geo- 
graphical, and climatal changes of the whole world” (vol. 2, 
pages 485-6). But more specific facts are cited. (2). Impor- 
tant parts of plants and animals vary. Many instances of 
changes in the size and shape of bones, and various organs of 
animals and birds are mentioned. (3). Constitutional pecu- 
liarities change. The periods of maturity and of gestation are 
much affected in many animals. The tendency to fatten, to 
s, differs. There are dif- 
ferent degrees of adaptation to climate, different tendencies to 


yield much milk, produce many egg 
certain diseases, to the attacks of parasites, and to the action of 
certain vegetable poisons (page 489). 

Looking at the results reached by the author upon their 
negative side, it appears that he has adduced no instance of the 
crossing of species resulting in fertility in the offspring ; that he 
has discovered in no case the origin of a new species ; and that 
he has not proved that, when the moulding hand of man is 
removed, the improved race of animals will not revert to its 
original condition, when in a state of wildness. 

The utter insufficiency of facts, presented by the author in 
their scientific bearing, to sustain the theory in question, seems 
to have been apparent to himself, and hence he passes into a 
department of inquiry where, from the nature of the case, facts 
cannot be reached, and theories can have free play. He goes 
back from mature to embryonic life, from developed bone and 
muscle, to tissues and cells and gemmules, and presents, for 
the sober reflection of mankind, the theory of Paugenesis. 

After giving a qualified approval to the opinions of several 
philosophers upon the infinitesimal organs in living bodies, — 
i. e., ‘that a body consists of a multitude of organic units ; ” 
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‘¢ the blood, of an enormous mass of minute centres of action ;” 
the bones, of myriads of bone-corpuscles ;” that ‘* every tissue 
is derived from cells, and these, from pre-existing cells, and 
these, from the egg, which is to be regarded as a great cell,”— 
he advances the idea that cells not only propagate themselves 
by self-division, but that ‘* they throw off minute granules, 
or atoms, which circulate through the whole system, and mul- 
tiply and propagate, and are developed into cells like those 
from which they were derived.” ‘‘ They are transmitted from 
parents to offspring, and remain often in a dormant state for 
generations.” ‘* They are thrown off by every cell or unit, not 
only during the adult state, but during all the stages of develop- 
ment.” ‘* And these gemmules, in their dormant state, have a 
mutual affinity for each other” (vol. 2, page 448). 

The theory is that the cell is not, as we have been taught by 
some, the most minute material form, but every cell is a sun, 
about which innumerable granules revolve, — the parent stock, 
whence myriads of germs spring forth. They have, it is true, 
never been seen; they are in fact wholly out of the reach of 
any scientific investigation ; but we can assume that they exist, 
for the sake of the inferences which they will enable us to draw. 

The author devotes a little attention to possible objections. 
Should any one question the probability that free and undevel- 
oped germs are retained in the body from youth to age, and 
then transmitted from generation to generation, he would be 
referred to ‘* the length of time that seeds lie dormant in the 
earth, and buds in the bark of a tree.” Should an objector say 
that the number of such gemmules in the body is a fatal objec- 
tion to the theory, the reply would be that a ** single fish has 
been discovered to lay 64,000,000 eggs; mere number, there- 
fore, can be no valid objection.” Should another doubtful 
reader suggest that so many undeveloped germs, free, lying 
around loose, might get into wrong places; the reply would 
be: ** They must, indeed, be thoroughly diffused; nor does 
this seem improbable, considering their minuteness, and the 
steady circulations of the fluids of the body.” 
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Passing from the consideration of objections to that of the 
advantages of the theory, we may draw several from the some- 
what diffusive explanations of the author. 

(1). It gives much light upon the formation of new struc- 
tures. When the *‘ conditions of existence” change, some of 
these latent gemmules burst into instant activity. For example, 
should violent changes in climate occur on the face of the earth, 


and the animals and plants change in consequence, either in 
form or nature, the explanation of the latter fact would be 
found in the sudden activity of a multitude of hitherto latent 
gemmules, so placed as to feel the touch of the new conditions, 
and, by their growth, give a new development to the plant or 
animal, and perhaps originate a new genus or order. (2). It 
is an interesting fact that qualities become lost in a race of ani- 
mals, or in the families of men, and then re-appear again in 
succeeding generations. The fact here is, that, through the 
influence of the conditions of existence, some gemmules become 
dormant, and then, in after years, the former conditions recover- 
ing again, the dormant germ becomes once more active. (3). 
It is a curious fact that a multitude of fishes and animals are 
deformed. This arises from the misplacement of some of these 
gemmules. (4). Man and other animals frequently have 
aborted and rudimentary organs. The explanation is that 
these aborted organs are the remains of organs once developed, 
but, the **conditions of existence changing, they were not 
needed; the gemmules in them became dormant; many of 
them died, and the limb thus became what it is. Yet no doubt 
there is sufficient vitality in those gemmules still remaining in 
the limb, should the ** conditions of existence” again change, 
to develop the organ in all its early vigor. (5). It is a 
remarkable phenomenon that the secondary sexual organs of 
animals are strangely developed when the conditions of their 
existence are changed by depriving them of the primary ones. 
As, in the breast of a eunuch, milk has been found. The theory 
in question explains the fact. (6). The great advantage of 
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the theory is that it shows how all beings might have descended 
from one progenitor. These gemmules, so infinitely diverse, 
and capable of such limitless self-division and self-propagation, 
once existed in his illustrious loins, and have been transmitted ; 
and, as the conditions of existence have been changed, in dif- 
ferent ages, and in various parts of the earth, by geologic con- 
vulsions and by climatic influences, widely differing animals 
have been formed, until the diversity is now infinite. Hence, 
‘to solve the problem of being, we have but to grant the theory 
of Paugenesis. 

We proceed now to speak of some of the more prominent 
objections to the development theory as here unfolded. First: 
It has no adequate basis of fuct. Are the organizations of living 
things ** plastic,” and subject to marked changes from external 
influences? It is at the same time true that, with all their 
plasticity, there are certain fixed limits within which, so far as 
Mr. Darwin has presented evidence, they are strictly confined. 
There are lines of being which have never been crossed, and 
these are continually before the mind of every naturalist. In 
the face of this great, admitted truth, against which the closest 
search has not disclosed a particle of fair evidence, can a theory, 
involving its complete denial, be said to have an adequate basis 
of fact, because much smaller and more insignificant classes of 
facts seem to sustain it? When undeniable proof of the merg- 
ing of species into each other shall be exhibited, the beginning 
of a foundation for this theory will be laid ; but till then, all the 
variation of plants and animals under domestication, or not 
under it, will be of no significance. 

It is another objection to the theory in question that the author 
has evaded facts which militate against it. While the ‘* struggle 
for existence” is very great, as every one is quite conscious, yet 
there is much life in the earth that is not protracted through 
strength. It is not the struggle for existence, as the Duke of 
Argyle very plainly shows, that secures the perpetuation of more 
than four hundred species of humming birds. Their existence 
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has reference to beauty. Ornament is an end in their creation. 
Natural selection, for purposes of preserving existence, cannot 
in any way have affected their varied and beautiful coloring. 
Argyle’s book was issued before Darwin’s, and it contains a 
remark of Darwin, previously made, that ‘ if beauty be an end 
in creation, it is fatal to his theory.” Yet, few allusions are 
made in this work to that whole class of facts which he was 
invited, in the ** Reign of Law,” to consider. Hence, to the 
statement that the facts actually adduced are insufficient to sus- 
tain the theory, the addition must be made that facts hostile to 
it have been avoided. 

(3). The development theory passes unnoticed certain impor- 
tant and clearly established geological facts. Sir Frederick Mur- 
chison, closely followed, if not surpassed, by Prof. Dana, in 
similar investigations, has shown that the Silurian rocks pre- 
serve abundant and perfect forms of Mollusks, yet no fish. 
The Devonian age which followed displays fish in great num- 
bers, and of the highest types ; and yet no transitional forms, 
no traces of links between the two. Says Darwin: ‘‘ In the 
geologic ages there are as great influences brought to bear upon 
plants and animals as when under domestication.” Well, why 
does he not go to the rocks and find such transitional forms as 
would confirm his theory? But he says ‘* the record is con- 
fused.” In some parts it is, in others it is clear, and there it 
contradicts the theory. 

(4). The theory is essentially unscientific. A process of 
thought is unscientific, which presents, as solutions of known 
facts, incredible, not to say ludicrous, explanations. When 
the leg of a salamander, having been cut off, grows out again, 
the fact is wonderful ; but is it made less so, to say that certain 
gemmules, derived from a pre-adamite ancestor of that animal, 
happened to be just at the place, and, though latent till that 
moment, yet, by the influence of new conditions, suddenly 
found their vocation and blossomed forth? It is a remarkable 
occurrence that a tooth should ever be found in the palate of a 
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horse ; but is the phenomenon explained by conceiving it pos- 
sible, that in some remote age the progenitor of that horse, a sea 
monster perhaps, had the same defect, and that from him dor- 
mant gemmules came down through a hundred generations of 
heterogeneous animals, till having reached this horse, some 
changed conditions, possibly a return to the old-fashioned pro- 
vender, waked them into life? It is fortunate that poets are 
not the only imaginative men; but it is rather confusing to find 
in stately works, whose authors are recognized as leaders in 
science, vagaries which are not surpassed in the wildest tales of 
wizards and fairies. If it be said that the theory of Paugenesis 
is as yet only provisional, proposed, not adopted, by the author; 
the reply is, it is really the supplement to the theory of develop- 
ment, and is designed to show how that may be seen to be 
reasonable. If the world can be convinced that the body of 
every living thing is peopled with an innumerable number of 
latent gemmules, all capable of development, though in ways 
infinitely diverse, whenever fit conditions of existence occur, 
the theory of development will triumph. All the elements of 
success are furnished. Suppose you wish to develop a fish into 
an elephant. Grant, first, that the necessary gemmules are in 
the fish, then add the varying ‘‘conditions” of a thousand 
ages, and then make due allowance for the ‘‘ struggle for 
existence,” and the elephant will be produced. 

Again, conclusions are not scientific when formed without 
weighing all the prominent factors entering into the phenomena 
which such conclusions profess to explain. 

Intelligent purpose in natural objects is one factor of which 
the theory of development makes nothing. When we see a 
hummming-bird with a bill bent sidewise at the end, and find 
that the habitat of the bird is a region abounding with deep, 
bell-shaped flowers, and observe that the bird perforates the 
base of the flower with its bent bill for food, it does not include 
all the phenomena thus presented to advance ideas about gem- 
mules, struggles for existence, natural selection, &c. There 
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is another element in such questions which science is bound to 
consider, viz., that of evident purpose in placing those birds in 
the midst of such a flora. Moreover, in the omission of such 
an element, Mr. Darwin is inconsistent with himself. His pres- 
ent work is devoted to the task of exhibiting the changes which 
are produced in plants and animals under domestication, i. ¢., 
under the guiding hand of man. He thinks them very great, 
although, compared with the lines of diversity existing in 
nature, they are as nothing. Hence, he is inconsistent enough 
to say, in effect, since intelligent design produces such great 
changes in this limited sphere of human agency, we can easily 
see how infinitely greater changes occur in nature without intel- 
ligent design. He says, in a loud voice, ‘* amiuals and plants 
have very plastic organizations,” and adds, in a whisper, or 
rather only implies, ‘‘ the intelligent choice and acts of man 
use that plasticity to multiply varieties without end.” But, 
which is the more important of the two factors? Can either be 
omitted? Yet, the author no sooner passes out of this limited 
sphere, in which the intelligent design of man is so prominent 
a factor, than he rules out intelligent design altogether. As it 
is the chief glory of science to be self-consistent, the least that 
can be said of such a process is to pronounce it unscientific. 
The final objection to the theory is that it is atheistic. 
Denying that intelligent purpose is indicated in any of the 
complicated adjustments in nature, it tends to efface every 
impression of an acting Deity. Indeed, the question arises, if 
all these wonderful structures came into existence without God, 
what purpose can a God subserve? If it be granted that he is 
not active in these, the atheist has the argument, and he will 
use it with most decisive effect against all supernaturalism. He 
will not care for the admission that there may have been a God 
as the first originator of being. As soon as he secures the point 
that the only act of Deity is one so inconceivably remote, he 
has destroyed the belief in God, as a Being having any useful 
connection with men, and this is just the tendency of this 
theory. 
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Since then, this speculation rests upon but slight grounds of 
fact, and since many and weighty facts oppose it, and since, in 
various points, it is unscientific in character, and since its main 
drift is atheistic, we are constrained to say that it does not 
deserve the place men have thoughtlessly given it. Imagina- 
tion, rather than observation or reason, has produced it; and 
its place is with those works of fiction which one generation 
receives and the next forgets. 





ARTICLE VI. 


COLENSO ON THE DOCTRINES. 


A Rewmew and analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; newly translated, and 
explained from a missionary point of view. By the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal, Vrinted at Ekukangeni, Natal, 1861.* 

Tis book numbers about three hundred pages, octavo, of 
which twenty-four are taken up with a dedication of the work 
to the English ** Secretary for Native affairs” in the colony of 
Natal, and with an ‘¢ introduction,” in which the Bishop speaks of 
the class of persons to whom Paul wrote, and the circumstances 
in which his Epistle was penned. On these points, the Bishop 
concludes that the apostle was residing at Corinth at the time 
of writing, and that the parties addressed were merely indi- 
vidual Jews or Roman proselytes, professing faith in Christ, 
but without any distinct or definite church organization, having 
not as yet separated from the great body of their fellow-coun- 
trymen at Rome, and as yet, also, destitute of any distinct 
knowledge of God’s grace in the gospel. The rest of the work 





* This “review and analysis” is rendered specially timely and significant by the late 
decision of the highest English ecclesiastical court sustaining Bishop Colenso in his 
office; and by the late discussions on the Atonement and kindred doctrines in this 
Review and in other publications.—Ed., 
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is made up of the Bishop’s new translation, and the explanatory 
“ notes,” with which this translation is accompanied. 

The Bishop seems to have had the impression that his position 
as &@ missionary among the natives gave him great facilities for 


comprehending and unfolding the Epistle which he takes in 
hand. But wherein this position was to him of any special 
advantage, does not appear. 

We propose to state some of the doctrinal views of the 
Bishop, as set forth in the work before us, chiefly in his own 
words. 

I. Let us notice some of the Bishop’s learnings and teachings 
on the doctrine of the atonement. 

The vicarious and propitiatory character of Christ’s death is 
ignored or denied in many ways and places, in the work before 
us, thus : — 

In his «* Notes,” on Rom. 5. 6, the Bishop says : ** The point 
of these words is not that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us, but rather that the love of God (in sending Ilim), 
like that of a parent to a child, was called forth by our helpless- 
ness.” Again, in commenting on ‘‘ for,” or on behalf of, as 
he renders the preposition dg, he says: ‘*Once for all 
let it be stated distinctly, there is not a single passage in the 
whole of the New Testament which supports the dogma of mod- 
ern theology, that our Lord died for our sins, in the sense of 
dying instead of us, dying in our place, or dying so as to bear 
the punishment or the penalty of our sins.” 

On verse 9 he says: ‘* The apostle brings out again dis- 
tinctly the two parts of our Lord’s work. (1). We have 
‘access,’ are brought near, reconciled, at-oned, justified, pro- 
nounced righteous, through his blood, in which expression is 
summed up his whole life of humiliation on earth, from the 
womb to the grave. (2). We shall be saved through his 
life, his ever living to appear in the presence of God for us, 
from that wrath, which (1. 18,) is revealed from God upon all 


wilful evil, and which our consciences tell us, as well as the 
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Bible, is deserved by each fresh act of sin we daily commit. 
* * * Frail and faulty as we are, we shall still be looked 
upon and dealt with as children in Him our living Head. _ Ilis 
perfect obedience is that which God looks at, and in him is he 
well pleased, and with us in him.” Again: ‘* It is not he 
(God) who needs to be reconciled to us; for he loves us all 
along. It is we, poor, sin-stricken creatures, who need to be 
reconciled, brought back to him. And, in order to this, as 
the first step to this, we need to be assured of his love to us, 
And he has given the most convincing proof of it, in that he 
sent his own dear Son to take part with us altogether, in all 
except our sin, —in our weaknesses and trials and temptations, 
and in that which is the very horror of our souls, — which noth- 
ing but a firm trust in God’s Fatherly, forgiving mercy, and 
reconciling love, can make us face without terror — he sent him 
to take part in our death, * * * And now that he, our 
head, has paid that debt, we are free. We are made par- 
takers of his death, are reckoned to have died, to have paid 
this death to sin, because he died. This is the doctrine of St. 
Paul.” , 

2. According to Bishop Colenso’s teaching, the great design 
of the incarnation, sufferings and death of Christ was not to 
bear our sins, satisfy the claims of a violated law, or make a 
manifestation of God’s hatred of sin, and so open a way of par- 
don for the repenting, believing sinner, but to give us proof of 
his own brotherhood and sympathy with us, as also proof of his 
Father’s gracious affection for the race, and so relieve men of 
their fears, and lead them to trust in his goodness ; thus : — 

In his Notes on 3, 24, 25, he says: ‘¢ In His holy obedience 
unto death was that expression of perfect righteousness exhibited 
in the life of a Son of man, which the Father beheld with entire 
satisfaction, and accepting him, whom he himself had made to 
be our one Head and Elder Brother and Representative, he 
graciously accepted us all in him.” Again: ** Through that 
precious blood-shedding, the whole race has been redeemed 
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from the curse. It is the bond of union between God and man, 
the sign that God loves us, loves the whole race, and will deal 
with them henceforth, even in his severest chastisements, as 
righteous creatures, not creatures lying under a curse, but 
creatures whom he has reconciled and restored to himself 
through the Son of his love.” 

Again, on 5, 2, the Bishop says: ‘*So here, by the whole 
work of our Lord upon earth, summed up in his death, ‘we 
have had access,’ — still * by faith,’ that is by trusting in God’s 
goodness, not in any deserts of our own, ‘into this state of 
grace,’ of at-one-ment or reconciliation, ‘ in which we stand ;’ by 
this, God declared to us that, though in ourselves ‘ weak,’ ¢ sin- 
ners,’ ‘enemies,’ he yet regards us as His children, having sent 
his own dear Son to take our nature, to become a true Brother 
of our race, and, as such, to share our woes to the uttermost, 
even that we should otherwise, as sinners, have reason to dread 
with utter horror the bitter woe of death ; by this he has at-oned, 
reconciled, brought us near to himself. And now, being thus 
brought near, we are kept near. We have peace maintained 
with God, notwithstanding our daily faults and falls, by the 
life which our Brother-man, our Head and King, now lives for 
us,” &e., &e. 

On 6: 2, he says: ‘* If He came thus to be made like unto 
his brethren, it was needful that he should die. And death, 
though to us the consequence of sin, has no necessary connec- 
tion with sin; there is nothing impure or unholy in death, that 
aholy being should be defiled by it. To Him death was what 
it is to us now, the necessary painful passage for a human being 
out of this life to another, without any shadow of the curse to 
darken it.” * * ¢ He paid this debt [his death as a debt to 
sin} on behalf of us all, though he paid it not in our stead, that 
is, he paid it not in the way in which we, unredeemed, should 
have had to pay it. He did not bear the weight of the curse ; he 
did not suffer the accumulated weight of woe due, as a punish- 


ment, to the sins of the world. Saint Paul says not a word of 
su 
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this.” * * ‘In other words, our Lord, through death by 


dying as we sinners must die, declared most fully, by his 
Father’s gracious will, his brotherhood with us. And so by 
the loving wisdom of God, the cloud of guilty fear has been 
removed, which must otherwise have hung, by reason of the 
sin in our nature, between our souls and the blessed face of 
our most holy and glorious Creator. The curse has been 
utterly taken away; and all we of the human race, being 
recognized as one with our head, are counted to be righteous 
as he is righteous, are made the righteousness of God in him. 
We shall die indeed, still, but we shall not die under a curse; 
we shall die as righteous creatures, creatures freed from the 
curse, however they may need to be chastened,” &c., Ke. 

3. In the doctrinal teaching of Bishop Colenso, judgment 
is made to begin in this life; all idea of penal, or retributive 
suffering is ignored; punishment is made to take the form of 
chastisement, and administered with a corrective or remedial 
design; and so the character of God as a righteous, moral 
governor, is swallowed up and lost in that of a loving, compas- 
sionate Father; thus — 

In his ** Notes” on 6: 7, he says: ‘* Will it be said that 
after death still comes the judgment? Why, yes; and before 
death, too. And this is the point which we ought to bear in 
mind, not to prepare for death, but to prepare for our Lords 
appearing, for his coming to judge us, as he may do at any 
moment, as he actually does, from day to day, from hour to 
hour, in the ordinary work of life, as well as on special great 
occasions. The reason why we are so prone to connect this 
judgment only with death, is this: that we cannot conceive of 
its actually taking place in this blessed world, when, on every 
side we find a Father’s love. And yet it is really taking place 
from day to day, even here. A Father’s hand is blessing, con 
tinually, or chastening his children. But we feel as if. we shall 
then stand before him all alone, stripped of the countless gifts 
of His goodness, which here relieve our fears, and are meant to 
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do so under the gospel of His grace, but which are so often 










































































, perverted into reasons for sinning yet more, and turned into 
’ lasciviousness. In truth, however, the ‘ judgment after death,’ 
‘ is but the carrying on of that which is going on in life, —the 
e manifestation of that which is now taking place, it may be in 
f silence and secrecy, — the revelation of that Lord, who is, even 
n now, daily and hourly, taking account with his servants. * * 
g And those, who have been consciously ‘ keeping back the truth 
8 in unrighteousness,’ all their lives long, and have died, hardened 
a. in impenitence, may have reason to dread death, because it will 
35 bring them face to face with Him whose voice they have heard 
ne in their hearts, whose light shone upon their minds, whose love 
they felt on every side, and yet they chose ‘the darkness 
nt rather than the light, because their deeds were evil.” But even 
ve to such as these, death itself has no curse attached to it. It is 
of but the gate through which the Lord and Master calls them to 
ial him, that he may pass the righteous sentence of his love upon 
ral them —that is, that he who knows exactly what they are, in 
a3- consequence of what they have done, may appoint for them 
that lot, that degree of purifying chastisement, which they 
hat need. And this, indeed, may be something fearful and terrific, 
ore as the needful rod is to children.” 
> in 4, Bishop Colenso seems to make no distinction between 
rd’s justification and sanctification; but holds the former to be a 
any progressive work, one that is continually going on through 
r to the life of Christ, and that consciously in the soul of every man. 
reat He also denies that God’s righteousness, as frequently spoken 
this of by Paul, has respect to his great plan of justifying men, 
e of but claims that it signifies righteousness itself, a kind of virtue, 
very grace, or gift, imparted of God to all men, so that all are ap- 
place proved of him as his dear children, accepted as righteous 
con through the Beloved; thus — 
shall In his ** Notes” on 1: 17, the Bishop says: ‘* Let this be 
gifts distinctly noted, that throughout this epistle, the righteousness 





of God, or God’s righteousness, means God’s gift of righteous- 
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ness, * * * not God’s way of justifying sinners, of making 
them righteous, of giving them righteousness, (which is by giy- 
ing it to them in his Son) but the very righteousness itself, 
which God gives to men, so that by his free grace they stand 
before him, accepted and beloved.” 

In his ‘* Notes” on 3: 23, he says: **As he [Paul] has 
just said, that all sin, and all come short of God’s glory; s0 
now he must mean that all are made righteous, justified, freely 
by the grace of God. * * * A gift which was intended for 
all mankind, and was actually, in fact, bestowed from the first 
upon them, though as yet they knew it not, for it was not yet 
revealed to them. But now it is revealed that this gift of right- 
eousness is meant for all, that all are being made righteous.” 

On 3: 30, he remarks: ‘¢ It should be observed, that, both 
here and elsewhere, when the apostle says that God ‘ justifies’ 
any, or ‘ makes them righteous,’ he means that he justifies them 
in their own conscience, he brings home to them consciously the 
right of righteousness.” 

On 4: 6, he says: ‘* In other words, the work of justifica- 
tion is not completed once for all, when we are brought near to 
God as righteous creatures, redeemed and reconciled in the Son 
of his love. It is going on continually through the life of our 
Lord.” 

II. As might be inferred from what has been already cited 
from the Bishop’s ‘* Notes,” his views in respect to the natural 
heart seem to be neither very definite nor correct — far enough, 
indeed, from what the Scriptures teach. He professes to hold 
that man has a sinful nature, and yet he takes every opportu- 
nity to exalt him as being, from the first, disposed to that which 
is right and good, taking real delight in the character of God, 
endowed in fact with an inner light, by which he is qualified to 
sit in judgment even upon the Scriptures, and approve or con- 
demn, accept or reject, as this inner light shall direct ; thus; 

In his ‘* Notes” on 1: 18, he says: ‘* But all men, every- 
where, have had all along, and still have, a belief in such divine 
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forgiveness, as well as such divine wrath, upon wilful sin; they 
have a feeling that it must exist, it must somehow be provided 
for them. Nay, coupled with the very sense of sin, there is a 
dim sense of a righteousness which they already possess. In 
the very midst of this perverseness, they are conscious still that 
they are not dealt with as accursed creatures,” &c. 

On 3: 23, he says: ‘* And even in heathen men, who have 
never heard the gospel, and cannot ‘believe’ in the full sense of 
the word, there is a faith in the living word, which speaks with- 
in them, there is a living obedience to the law of truth and love, 
which they find written upon their hearts by the finger of God, 
which is akin to the true living faith of a Christian, and 
to which is granted a kindred feeling, a measure of enjoyment, 
even in this life, of the gift of righteousness, a sense of gladness 
and freedom in the consciousness of at-one-ment with the right 
and the true, a share of the peace of God’s children, ‘ which 
passes all understanding.’ ” 

On 5: 20, he says: ‘* Thus then the ‘ good tidings of great 
joy for all mankind’ is this divine announcement, that the whole 
human race are looked upon and dealt with as righteous creatures 
in Jesus Christ, their Head. The curse of the sinful nature has 
been taken away altogether —has been taken away from the 
first, though the fact is only now fully declared — a gospel — in 
God’s fatherly love.” 

III. From what we have already seen of Bishop Colenso’s 
views in respect to the character and government of God, the 
design of Christ’s incarnation and death, as also in respect to 
the character of man, it is not strange to find him apparently 
at sea in all that pertains to the future world. And yet the 
condition and prospects of man beyond the grave are points on 
which he seems to have felt the deepest, to have labored the 
hardest, in that for which he would seem to have written his 
book. The sum of what he has to say on this whole subject is, 
that the great design of all future punishment or suffering is to 
teform and purge the sinner from all evil, and so prepare him 
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for the joys of heaven; that many true Christians may have to 
go through some cleansing process after death to purify their souls 
from sin and fit them for heaven; and then besides, perhaps, 
none of the inhabitants of the heavenly world are sure to re- 
main there continuously forever, that any of them may be liable 
to prove unfaithful and fall away, as our first parents did in 
Paradise, and as did the angels of light that kept not their 
first estate. 

1. According to the leaning and teaching of Bishop Colen- 
so, we must regard future punishment as remedial in character, 
limited in duration, and designed to fit the subjects of it for the 
joys of the heavenly world. Remarks bearing upon this may 
be found in every part of his work; and the subject is taken up 
and discussed in a formal manner, chiefly in connection with the 
21st verse of the 8th chapter, on which his ** Notes” are made 
to extend through no less than two dozen pages. And, then, 
in an appendix of three or four pages, the same subject is taken 
up and discussed again. 

In his ** Notes” on 8: 21, he says: ‘* I cannot shut my eyes to 
the truth which these words appear so clearly to imply, that there 
is hope, in the councils of infinite wisdom and love, for all, for all 
‘the creature’ for the whole human race, that fell in Adam, and 
has been graciously redeemed in Christ.” 

In another place (page 177), he says: ‘* I now declare that 
I can no longer maintain or give utterance to the doctrine of the 
endlessness of future punishment! * * * I see that the word 
** eternal” does not mean endless! And for such reasons as 
the following I entertain the ‘ hidden hope’ that there are reme- 
dial processes when this life is ended, of which at present we 
know nothing, but which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will 
administer, as he in his wisdom shall see good.” 

His principal reasons for this opinion are, as he claims : ‘* That, 
in the secret heart of Christians generally, there is a common 
feeling that such is the case. At this moment, the great mass of 
Christendom believe in some remedial process after death.” 
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Here the Bishop refers to the Abyssinian church and the Church 
of Rome, and concludes: ‘* Those Protestants, then, who cling 
to this dogma, are, at all events, peculiar in their views, and 
are ina small minority, compared with the mass of Christen- 


dom.” Again, he says he finds the scripture teaching that 
the servant which knew his Lord’s will and did it not shall 
be beaten with many stripes, but he that knew not shall be 
beaten with few stripes; which tells us plainly that there will 
be gradations of punishment ; upon which he asks, ** Can there 
be any possible gradation of endless, infinite, irremediable woe?” 

2. In discussing this same point, the limited and remedial 
character of future punishment, Bishop Colenso intimates that 
many true Christians may have to suffer awhile in hell before 
they can be prepared for heaven; thus: ‘* Are there not many 
Christians to be met with daily in the common intercourse of 
life, persons whom, in the main, we must believe to be sincere 
in their profession, yet whose weak and imperfect characters 
often betray them into faults which are unworthy of the name 
they bear? Do not these seem to need some cleansing process 
after death to purify their souls from sin, — not the sin of their 
nature only, but sin too often allowed and indulged in the life? 
Are we not, most of us, all of us, conscious to ourselves, of our 
own individual need of some such gracious operation, to purge 
out from us the remainder of corruption, and fit us for the more 
immediate presence of our God?” 

3. In pursuing his argument, the Bishop also throws out 
the idea that some of the inhabitants of the heavenly world may 
eventually become indifferent, or unfaithful, and so fall away as 
did Adam and the angels that kept not their first estate, to be 
cast out and punished, perchance awhile in hell, and then 
restored again to heaven; thus: ‘‘ May there be decrease also 
of joy in heaven? We cannot tell. Perchance there may be. 
Our first parents, we are told, were created innocent, and 
placed in Paradise ; and yet they fell. We are told, also, that 
angels of light, who once stood near the throne, have ‘ left their 
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first estate.’ And it may be that the permanence of our joy 
hereafter may not consist in any fancied security, as if eyil 
could not tempt us, or reach us in any form, but in our being 
made like unto the Son of God, our Saviour, with bodies, as 
well as spirits, redeemed from sin, and able, therefore, in that 
strength and life, which flows to us from communion with our 
Head, to do as he did, at all times when tempted, and tread 
our enemy under our feet.” 

In his ‘* Notes” on 11, 23, he says: ** The analogy of the 
tree, which the apostle has used, must not be carried too far 
beyond the use for which he himself employs it. In ordinary 
pruning, branches ‘ cut out,’ and left to perish, are regarded as 
useless, as so much fuel for the fire. But here St. Paul speaks 
of those very same branches being ‘ grafted in again,’ if they 
abide not in unbelief ; for ‘ God is able to graft them in again,’ 
however dry and withered they may have become, or even if 
they have been, perchance, already burnt in the fire. In other 
words, God will still regard them as his children, even in his 
severest chastisements. In cutting them off, he will not cast 
them away. ‘They are still beloved for the fathers’ sakes ;’ 
‘for the gifts and calling of God are without repentance.’” 

Other primary, all-important doctrines of the gospel are 
assailed, if not openly and distinctly, yet cautiously, quietly, 
really, in the so-called explanatory ‘* Notes” of the work before 
us. And this is one of the most mischievous features of the work, 
that the Bishop usually begins his undermining, subverting pro- 
cess by simply starting a doubt about some generally admitted 
doctrine or principle of the gospel, or puts forth some modifica- 
tion as more likely to be true, or, perhaps, suggests some other 
opinion as possibly correct. Next, you find him contenting 
himself, or assuming that his reader is content, with what he 
had presented at first as no more than probable, or at least 
possible, just as though he had proved it, or found it to be 4 
certain, established truth. 

Another feature of his work, closely related to this, is the 
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disposition, everywhere manifest in him, to let down the high 
claims and character of God to a level with the opinions of 
men, as though God were altogether such an one as ourselves. 


His notions of right and wrong seem not always clear and fixed. 
Nor can the careful reader fail to see that he sometimes makes 
the conscience a very limber, accommodating thing. Thus, in 
trying to excuse or relieve those who feel that they are shut up 
into a confession that they believe in the ordinary doctrine of 
endless punishments, because they read the Athanasian creed 
from time to time in the church service, he says: ‘* Laymen 
are not bound at all by the dogmas laid down in this creed, not 
even when they take their part in singing or saying it. They 
do not here say, as they do in repeating the other two creeds, 
or as they do in repeating the apostles’ creed in the Baptism, 
answering by themselves or their god-parents, each one per- 
sonally for himself: ‘I believe in all the statements of this 
creed.’ They do but repeat, at the direction of the church, an 
ancient form of words, which goes, indeed, by the name of 
Athanasius,” &c. When, in reading the alternate verses of a 
Psalm, a layman comes upon the words, in which David, or 
any other fellow-man, under the old dispensation, in direct con- 
tradiction to the spirit of the New, curses, instead of ¢ blessing,’ 
‘those who curse him,’ and imprecates evil, instead of ‘ praying 
for many,’ with words of those who despitefully use him and 
persecute him, —as when he cries, ‘ Let Satan stand at his 
right hand,’ &e., &., * * * and he repeats these words, 
as appointed by the church in the daily service, he does not 
consider that he himself is committed to such language; he 
merely acts as an obedient son of the church to which he 
belongs. * * He feels no scruple of conscience, preventing 
him from joining in the service here, because he holds himself 
at liberty to go along with the words he utters, just as far as 
his sense of truth, and righteousness, and love allows, and no 
further. Just so may every layman do in regard to the Atha- 
nasian creed.” Then the Bishop’s method of relieving ‘a 
clergyman ” is hardly more satisfactory, the sum of which is an 
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expression of his regret that such ‘‘ damnatory clauses” should 
ever have found their way into this creed. 

As an illustration of the manner in which the Bishop is con- 
tinually seeking to let down the high claims of the gospel, and 
prepare the mind for the more easy, liberal, or palatable views 
of truth, the following will suffice as a few examples. Com- 
menting upon the passage which Paul quotes from the Psalms, 
‘¢ There is none righteous, no, not one,” in the third chapter, 
the Bishop says: ‘* Though the words before us give such a 
gloomy account of the state of things in Israel, we must not 
suppose it to have been really so very bad as the Psalmist 
imagined, and his language implies.” Again, in his ‘* Notes” 
on the passage: ‘* If any man have not the spirit of Christ,” 
&e. (8. 9), he says, ** The words are not intended to imply 
that some men have the spirit of Christ, and some not (whether 
this be so or not), any more than the words addressed to Nico- 
demus, ‘ Unless a man be born again,’ &., implied that some 
men were thus born again, and others not, or that he needed 
at some future time to be born again, and was not so born 
already.” On 8, 14, he remarks: ‘* St. Paul does not say, 
‘ All who are being led by God’s Spirit, they, and none others, 
are the sons of God.’” 

In his ** Notes” on 14, 21, he says: ‘* There must be, of 
course, a limit to this. It would do our brother no good 
merely to give way to some idle fancy or ignorant prejudice of 
his. And there are cases, (as, for instance, with reference to 
the observance of the Sunday or Tee-to-talism,) in which it is 
absolutely necessary, for his good, that we refuse to comply 
with his morbid scruples and mistaken frailties, and eat flesh 
and drink wine, in order to express our plain dissent from 
them.” On the twenty-third verse (v. 23) of the same chap- 
ter, he says: ** There are many occasions in which our first 
thoughts, or, to speak more correctly, our instinctive percep- 
tions are true and right, —in which it is not too much to say, 
that he who deliberates is lost. The very act of turning to a 
book, or referring to another, enfeebles our power of action.” 

















Household Consecration. 


ARTICLE VII. 
HOUSEHOLD CONSECRATION. 


The foundation of the church was laid in the covenant with 
Abraham. ‘This is not the covenant named in Galatians and 
Hebrews as a defective one —symbolized by a perishable taber- 
nacle, — nor was this pre-christian covenant abrogated when 
the Jewish covenant ceased. It was common law to both dispen- 
sations. Faith was the bond of its strength, while the other 
dealt with types, and works, and shadows. 

A distinguishing feature of this first covenant was that it em- 
braced children. It included these with the parents in their 
religious relation. ‘Take this one feature of the early covenant 
away and you destroy it. You disturb a vital Christian relation- 
ship; you break the bond of the generations, as established by 
God. 

This principle relating to parents and children, is recognized 
in civil and legal relations. It goes into bonds, and deeds, and 
conveyances. It enters into the frame-work of civil govern- 
ment. It helps to constitute the oneness and beauty of Chris- 
tian society. We should expect that a principle that enters into 
these lesser relations of life, and is indispensable to those rela- 
tions, would be adopted, in the higher and more permanent ones. 
It touches the finest chord of the human sensibilities, the 
strongest bond of spiritual relationship. Our consecration to 
God includes all that pertains to us, all that is one with us. 

But a covenant must needs have a seal. Vows involving 
spiritual transactions and relationships, have need to be ratified 
by some visible act. The question arises — has this covenant, 
that takes children into moral relation and oneness with their 
parents, any visible seal now? It exists now —it is an ever- 
lasting covenant, —has it any visible expression now? Is it 
perpetuated by any memorial rite? I take the affirmative un- 
hesitatingly. 
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A discrimination is to be made between the original covenant 
and its seal of circumcision. If there had been no seal, the 
covenant would have been real and valid, though its force would 
have been affected on this account. A visible sanction in the 
form of a seal, emphasizes the principle, ratifies the vow, giving 
it force and definiteness, and perpetuity. 

But what is the seal of this covenant now? Is it the one 
used anciently, or some other, that should befit a dispensation 
of greater simplicity and wider application? * In ancient time 
the order of things was typical, and the seal of the covenant 
then had need to set forth the blood of sacrifice. And we 
should expect that the seal of the covenant now, dropping its 
ritual appendages, would show forth the great gospel fact of the 
Spirit's work. This the water does very significantly and beau- 
tifully. The blood spake of Christ; the water speaks of the 
Spirit, and both, of moral cleansing, in the putting away of the 
sins of the flesh. 

Infant baptism, therefore, roots itself in the original covenant 
of faith, including children with the parents in its pale. It is the 
flowering out of that covenant in the new dispensation. Of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven, said Jesus, and rebuked those who for- 
bade little children to be brought to him. This rite is not a 
growth of Judaism. Judaism inherited it, and handed it over to 
Christianity, but did not originate it. Both dispensations, in- 
deed, rest on this antecedent covenant, from which the Jewish 
branches, for unbelief, were broken off. This covenant was the 
fountain, circumcision the narrow, baptism the broader stream. 
Faith is its spiritual form, water sprinkled its visible form. And 
shall not the water that sets forth its design under the gospel so 
well, be applied to the children of believers now, as was the 
seal in its other form of old? Who can doubt it? 

The nature of this ordinance excludes the idea of innovation, 
or of its introduction since the Christian age. It is of such a 
kind that it could not be originated from nothing. It has a visi- 
ble form, and the innovator would have nothing in history or 
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custom to support his claim. And he would have to account for 
the lost links in the chain of the covenant since Christ. He 
would have to go against history and custom, precedent and 
prejudice. And yet we are told that this rite was foisted upon 
the church long after the Christian age, and under all these 
disadvantages! But an innovator would be asked for the autho- 
rity for this rite. He could not quote example or the custom of 
the church, for these, on the supposition that the rite was an 
innovation, are against him. but waiving this difficulty or ab- 
surdity, admit that this rite wus instituted ages after the Chris- 
tian era, we would then expect to find the record of controversies 
that would rise in consequence of the innovation. Now, we can 
trace the record of a score of schisms that rent the early church, 
and of controversies concerning them that shook Christendom ; 
but we do not find a word about discussions and dissensions that 
rose from the introduction of infant baptism into the Church. 
The Christian Fathers spake of it as existing in their day, but 
never of its commencement! They talk about the mode and 
time of its observance, but never breathe a doubt as to its au- 
thenticity as a Christian rite. But how could this be, if it was 
an innovation ? 

Now the apostles taught and practised just as we should 
suppose they would have done if infant baptism was a con- 
tinuance of infant circumcision. And how was this? Jewish 
children had always received the seal of the covenant. No 
rite was dearer to them than this. The privilege preceded 
Judaism. Moses did not originate the rite. He found it 
alfeady in use, and adopted it. Surely, nothing could be 
stronger than the feeling of the Jews in favor of this thing. 
It would have taken a special command of God to break their 
hold on this privilege. A mere inference would not have done 
it; — silence certainly would not have sufficed. For when it 
was seen that baptism, rather than circumcision, was to be the 
initiatory rite in the Christian church, or seal of the covenant in 
the new dispensation, Jewish believers would expect the rite to 
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be given to their children, as of old. So we would not expect 
that the apostles would enjoin this custom; there was no need 
of this. It was already in use. And the force of feeling in 
its favor was strong enough to carry it into the new dispen- 
sation by its own momentum. 

We would, therefore, naturally expect to see the apostles bap- 
tizing whole households, as they did from time to time, and to 
hear them speak of the covenant as belonging to believers and 
their children, as did Peter; and of the descent of the blessing 
of Abraham upon the Gentiles through Jesus Christ, who was 
the minister of circumcision, to fulfil the promises made to the 
fathers; and of the influence of the faith of but one of the 
parents in this covenant, as did Saint Paul ! 

But what constituted the richest privilege of that covenant, 
upon the line of which such blessings have come down to us? 
Answer — it was the provision that included children with 
parents in spiritual relations and privileges. And how could 
the Gentile church be said to inherit the blessings of that cove- 
nant, if its most valuable privilege or legacy is left out, or lost 
from it? 

This rite is in harmony with the purest sentiments and feel- 
ings of man. He craves to have his offspring connected with 
himself in all that is excellent and permanent. There are some, 
indeed, who put this rite on the ground of Christian privilege 
only, and deny that it has the force of Christian obligation. 
But God has not left things thus. That which is a privilege, is 
on that very account a duty. We cannot be allowed to neglect 
what is properly a blessing to us and to others. We have no 
right to omit, and therefore lose, a moral good. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. — Mexico and the United States ; their Mutual Relations and Com- 
mon Interests. By Goruam D. Aspor, LL.D. With portraits 


on steel, of Juarez and Romero, and colored maps. New 
York: Putnam & Son. 


Baron Ilumboldt, in 1811, published his great work in two 
volumes, on Mexico—the ‘‘ Kingdom of New Spain,”’ contain- 
ing his ‘‘ Researches relative to the Geography, Extent, Physical 
Features, Divisions, Population, Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
commercial industry of Mexico, together with the canals projected 
between the South Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, the crown revenues, 
the quality of the precious metals, which have flowed from 
Mexico into Europe and Asia, since the discovery of the 
new continent.’”? It was dedicated to “Ilis Catholic Majesty, 
Charles 1V, King of Spain and the Indies,” in the following 
terms : — 


“« Sire. Iaving enjoyed in the distant regions subject to your 
sceptre, the protection and kind offices of your Majesty during a 
long succession of years, I fulfil only a sacred duty, in laying 
at the foot of your throne, the homage of my profound and 
respectful gratitude. 

“It is through the confidence which your Majesty’s favors 
have inspired in me, that I venture to place your august name at 
the head of this work. It contains the description of a vast 
kingdom, the prosperity of which is dear to your heart.” 

The whole work was conceived and executed in the interest of 
the Spanish Government; and it may be well doubted whether 
even Baron Ilumboldt was entirely unaffected by those influences, 
which at that period kings and courts were able to exercise over 
historians and annalists. 

The same year, an English translation of the work, in four 
volumes, appeared, in which the English translator says: ‘‘ The 
work was submitted to a very severe trial. The sketch of it 
was freely communicated to the natives of New Spain, and 
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underwent the examination of the Spanish Government. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the accuracy and fulness of informa- 
tion which such a measure has a tendency to procure, might not 
be counterbalanced by seemingly unavoidable disadvantages.” 

The work of Baron Humboldt, nevertheless, has been, for 
half a century, the accepted standard authority, in regard to 
Mexico, at that date, although his views, in some respects, as 
really unbiassed and impartial, have not passed unquestioned. 

The work of Dr. Abbot purports to have “ originated in an 
examination of some years continuance, into the geographical 
relation of our own, — the middle continent, to the continents of 
Europe and Asia; and the prospective influence and effect of 
the institutions, political, civil and religious of our country, 
upon the progress of civilization and Christianity in the Old 
World.”’ 

It assumes to present a sketch of the history and progress of 
events in Mexico, from the discovery and conquest, down to the 
establishment of the present Constitution of the Republic; 
together with a condensed view of the principles and acts of 
the different parts, and of the real living issues, involved in the 
wars of Independence, and of the Intervention ; indicating the 
true international policy, which the mutual interests of Mexico 
and the United States require. 

The work embodies the great essential facts in Mexican 
history, prior to the Spanish conquest, the horrors of that cruel, 
inhuman invasion, the atrocious usurpations and oppressions of 
Spanish dominion, and the successive wars, dynasties and fac- 
tions, down to the present time. 

It is remarkable that a region of our continent, of rich extent, 
of rich intrinsic importance to the welfare of the Western 
Hemisphere, and to the future interests of the three great com- 
mercial continents, should be so little known to the people of 
the United States. 

There is probably no other portion of our continental territory 
about which even the most intelligent of the community have 
such confused and ill-defined ideas. The history of the ancient 
civilization, of the conquest, of the government of the Spanish 
vice-roys, and of the revolutions and political vicissitudes of 
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Mexico, the present century are upon the shelves of our 
libraries. But the details of the geography, population, 
resources, agricultural, mineral and manufacturing, have been 
the study of the cabinets and courts of Europe. 

The work of Dr. Abbot brings within a small compass, the 
great outline of facts, geographical, historical, political, eccle- 
siastical, that are essential to an intelligent understanding of 
the Mexican Question. 

The views of the volume are well authenticated by the testi- 
mony of friends and foes. American, English, French and 
Spanish historians and authorities corroborate the statements 
which go to show the real character of the conflict, and the 
principles and aims of the actors. 

It can no longer be doubted, that the “ root and offspring ’”’ of 
this dark and bloody tragedy of forty years, has been the over- 
shadowing hierarchy, which possessed or controlled, nearly or 
quite, one half of the real property of the country, exercised the 
absolute government of all political, ecclesiastical and military 
affairs, and were bound, by all their antecedent historical 
associations, and by all their personal ambitions and aspira- 
tions, to extinguish every spark of civil and religious liberty, 
and entrench themselves in the most absolute and inexorable 
despotism. 

“‘ Mexico and the United States,’’ exhibits in clear and unmis- 
takable light, the conflicting elements, and the real animus of 
this tremendous struggle. 

The grand imperial domain of Mexico, larger by far than all 
Great Britain, France, Spain and Austria combined, with all its 
incomparable advantages in its geographical and climatic posi- 
tion and relations, the wonderful richness and fertility of its table 
lands, the variety and extent of the natural and spontaneous 
productions of its soil, and the almost incredible wealth of the 
mineral productions of its hills and mountains, roused the 
cupidity, and swayed the tyranny of that relentless European 
despotism that seized and ruled it. 

Dr. Abbot’s work shows clearly the origin and source of the 
gigantic wrong which swept away the ancient civilization of the 
new world, and transplanted in America, the medisval, organized, 
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compacted, overshadowing system of injustice and oppression, 
Rome, Spain and Austria, the historic theatres of that power, 
and the signal exponents of its spirit, have figured most con- 
spicuously in those dark deeds which have made Mexico 
‘‘ almost a Golgotha among the nations.”’ 

The aspect of the Mexican Question which most vitally con- 
cerns the people of the United States, is its relations to the great 
fundamental principles of our government and institutions. If 
civil and religious liberty, if the clear separation of Church and 
State, if freedom of opinion, of speech, of conscience, of wor- 
ship, and of the press; if education for all, with a free and open 
Bible, as God’s universal text-book for mankind, are the dearly- 
bought birth-right and inheritance of the people of the United 
States, nu true American can be indiflerent to the organized and 
systematized efforts of the enemies of our institutions, and of 
these inalienable rights and franchises of the free, to establish 
antagonistic principles and systems upon our shores. 

The work before us is a timely contribution in the con- 
sideration and solution of those great questions and problems, 
national and international, civil, political, commercial, moral 
and religious, which are to-day challenging the attention of 
statesmen, philanthropists, and Christians all over the world. 


2.—The Temperance Bible Commentary; giving at one view, 
version, criticism and exposition in regard to all passages 
of Iloly Writ bearing on wine and “ strong drink,” or illus- 
trating the principles of the Temperance Reformation. By 
Freveric Ricuarp Lees and Dawson Burns. London: S. W. 
Partridge, 9 Paternoster Row, 1868. New York: for sale by 
The National Temperance Society ; J. N. Stearns, Agent, 172 
William Street ; pp. 456; $3. 


The aspect of the present times shows that no more timely and 
important book could be brought before the country than this 
calm, elaborate, and scholarly production. The time has come 
when the Bible teachings on this whole great Temperance sub- 
ject must be thoroughly discussed. It is so natural for men to 
interpret the Scriptures in the light and according to the ideas 
and customs of the times in which they live, rather than in the 
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light and according to the ideas and customs which prevailed 
when the Bible was written, that there is great danger of mis- 
taking the deeper spirit and truer instructions of Revelation on 
any of the great practical questions which so generally affect the 
selfish interests of men. The following passage from the ‘“ Pref- 
ace’ of this book is exactly in point : — 


In Physical Science, the fixity and recent creation of the 
earth; in Political Philosophy, the right of arbitrary govern- 
ment and Negro slavery ; in Social Economy, the excellence of 
Polygamy ; in Ecclesiastical ethics, the duty of persecuting 
heretics, and the obligation of unlimited submission to the 
clergy; these, and other baneful dogmas, have been zealously 
propounded, not as speculative theories, but as the practical 
teachings of the Divine Word. That such conclusions are now 
commonly discarded, is not due to any change in the Record, 
but to a marked improvement in the manner of reading it: and 
toa perception that there can be no real contradiction between 
one portion of Holy Scripture and another, or between the Reve- 
lation of God in Nature and in Lis Written Will. Not less 
obviously true is it, that social customs and personal habits of 
diet and indulgence, continued from childhood upwards, may 
induce a state of mind inconsistent with the unbiased inter- 
pretation of Lloly Writ. 


A “Preliminary Dissertation,” of near forty pages, precedes 
the Commentary, and is of great value, specially in showing how 
carefully the Scriptures, in the original languages, distinguish 
between the non-intoxicating drinks which they approve, and 
the intoxicants against which they warn with fearful emphasis. 
Here are three specimens: 


The first proposition to be established is one of a purely philo- 
logical and matter-of-fact character, namely. — That there is noth- 
ing in the nature and usage of the words for Wine, etc., in the 
Bible, which at all teaches that the use of intoxicating drink is in 
harmony with the Divine will. This proposition will be proved 
just as conclusively on the hypothesis that the Bible is a book of 
simple history, as on the conception of its containing a Divine 
revelation. The following are the thirteen words of the Original 
Scriptures which, unfortunately for the English reader, have all 
been commingled and confused under the translation of the single 
term Wine, either with or without an adjective of qualification, 
such as ‘‘ new,” ‘sweet,’ “mixed,” or ‘ strong,’’ — namely: 
Hebrew, Yayin, Khamar, Shakar, Mesek, Alsis, Soveh, Tirosh, 
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Ashishah, Shemarin ; in Greek, Oinos, Gleukos, Oxos, and Akra- 
ton. There are, besides, closely associated with these words, 
two others, —the Hebrew adjective Khemer (foaming), and 
Khomelz, translated ‘‘ vinegar.””, When persons attempt to 
argue, from the Authorized Version, the merits of the wine 
question, no wonder they fall into inextricable difficulties and 
pernicious delusions. Mr. De Quincey’s observation, in his 
article on ‘The Philosophy of Herodotus,” is exceedingly 
apposite : — ‘‘ Ilow often do we hear people commenting on 
the Scriptures, and raising up aérial edifices of argument, in 
which every iota of the logic rests, unconsciously to themselves, 
upon the accidental words of the English version, and melts 
away when applied to the original text! so that, in fact, the 
whole has no more strength than if it were built upon a pun or 
an équivoque.”’ 

Our second proposition assumes a more positive form —viz., 
that the Bible teaches, clearly and fully, by a series of continuous 
and consistent testimonies, (hal inloxicaling drink is an eil article ; 
poisonous to the body, seductive to the soul, and corrupting to 
the circumstances of man: or, to put the idea in another shape, 
we hold that the Bible vindicates its claim to Inspration by 
having anticipated on this point the fullest witness of Science, 
and having exhausted the teachings of human Ilistory. 

Science declares that ‘intoxicating wine is not food; that 
alcohol is a mere drug ; that it should be prescribed as carefully 
as any other poisonous agent; that, as a poison, it ranks with 
strychnine, opium, and tobacco.’’ 

And Scripture finally anticipates all this, for, in text after text, 
such wine is not only described as acting like the poison “ of the 
serpent and the basilisk,’”’? but actually called a Porson (Deut. 
xxxii. 33; Hos. vii. 5; Mab. ii. 15). 

When Christians are half as anxious to harmonize Bible teach- 
ing with Temperance truth, as with geology or astronomy, they 
will find ready to their hands a much ampler and far simpler 
apparatus of conciliation. One final illustration must. suffice. 
According to Augustine, the Manicheans held that intoxicating 
wine (for they used grapes) was Fel principiis tenebrarum— 
‘the gall of the Prince of Darkness.’’ Now the Bible clearly 
speaks of a wine that is ‘“‘ the poison of dragons,’’ and describes 
with the very signs of fermentation, a wine that “‘ biteth like 4 
serpent.’ Thus the idea of wine being a poison is not a mere 
modern notion. It can be shown, however, that it is the express 
and literal language of Scripture; nay, more, that on the sup- 
position that it was the Divine purpose to teach us that wine is 
poisonous by means of the Scripture, God has done so in the 
only possible way, i. e., by the use of the proper Ilebrew word 
for ‘‘ poison.” If any one chooses to argue that the word has 
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other possible meanings, less true and applicable to the case, we 
can only protest against eliminating the true and most filling sense 
of the passage, and thus making the Bible into a “ nose of wax.’ 


The disposition made of our Saviour’s turning water into 
wine, in the notes on John 2. 1-11, pp. 304-5, is very inter- 
esting ; and we will close this notice with several extracts from 
them, hoping that all our readers will procure this very valuable 
commentary. 


In this beginning of the Lord’s miracles we have (1) Ilis two 
commands to the servants, ‘‘ Fill up the jars,’’ “* Draw (from one 
jar) and bear to the governor ”’ of the feast; (2) their obedience 
—they fill up, they draw, and carry the water to the governor ; 
(3) the exertion of a Divine energy, and the instantaneous meta- 
morphosis of the water into wine. That the water became alco- 
holic wine is an assumption which opponents of the Temperance 
movement have first made, and have then put forward as an 
objection! ‘It was good wine,” they say, “and raat is enough 
for us.” But if it is enough that wine was created, their objec- 
tions evaporate at once; for unless they can show that fermenta- 
tion is essential to the nature of wine, they have no right to 
assume that, besides making the water wine, the Lord also made 
it wine such as they are enamoured with. That it was ‘“ good 
wine,” the very best that could be provided, is also true, but the 
taste of English wine-drinkers is no standard of the taste of a 
Jewish architritklinos, Anno Domini 30. The burden of proof here 
resis with the advocate of alcoholic wine; and it is impossible 
that the slightest shadow of proof can be advanced in behalf of 
their hypothesis. Those who uphold it, generally consider that 
the whole of the water was transformed into wine, but is it 
credible that 120 gallons of intoxicating liquor should have been 
provided by Christ for one wedding party, and at the end of the 
drinking? What Christian would do so now ? 
| 1. The process of fermentation is one of decay, and it is not 
: probable that it would have been imitated, or its results realized, 
by the fiat of the Saviour. In all fermentative action, vital 
| growth is arrested, organized matter is disintegrated, and a 
retrogression ensues. It is a passage from more complex to 
ore elementary form — in fact, from diet to dirt. 

2. It is against the principle of scriptural and moral analogy 
. to suppose that the Saviour exerted His supernatural energy to 
3 bring into being a kind of wine which had been condemned by 
; Solomon and the prophets as a ‘‘ mocker”’ and “ defrauder,”’ and 
l which the Holy Spirit had selected as an emblem of the wrath of 
; the Almighty. 

3. A most beautiful and satisfactory hypothesis has been con- 
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ceived which obviates all resort to the theory of a direct creation 
of alcoholic wine. It is that in the eup the Lord repeated, but 
with supernatural rapidity, that marvellous conversion of water 
into “ the pure blood of the grape,” which takes place annually 
within the berries of the growing vine. St. Augustine was one 
of the first, if not the first, of the Christian fathers who pro- 
pounded this hypothesis, saying (in his V’ractus 8, Hvang. Joan- 
nis), “ For Ile on that marriage day made wine in the six jars 
which Ile ordered to be filled with water — Ile who now makes 
it every year in the vines. For as what the servants had poured 
into the water-jars was turned into wine by the power of the 
Lord, so also that which the clouds pour forth is turned into 
wine by the power of the selfsame Lord. But we cease to 
wonder at what is done every year; its very frequency makes 
astonishment to fail.’”?’ So Chrysostom (ILomily 22 on John): 
‘* Now indeed making plain that it is Ile who changes into wine 
the water in the vines and the rain drawn up by the roots, Ile 
produced instantly at the wedding feast that which is formed in 
the plant during a long course of time.’”’? In sympathy with 
these expositions, Dr. Trench, now Archbishop of Dublin, in his 
* Lectures on the Miracles,”’ remarks (p. 105), ‘ Ile who each 
year prepares the wine in the grape, causing it to drink up and 
swell with the moisture of earth and heaven, to transmute this 
into its own nobler juices, concentrated all those slower pro- 
cesses now into the act of a single moment, and accomplished 
in an instant what ordinarily Ile does not accomplish but in 
months.’’ 


3.—The Office and Work of the Christian Ministry. By James M. 
Hopreix, Professor of ILomiletics and Pastoral Theology in Yale 
College. New York: Sheldon & Co., 1869; pp. 620. 


It is not long since a star preacher, in a lyceum lecture, 
opened by saying that the time had come when the public 
speaker should take the attitude of entertainer, and say to the 
people, What will you have? We fear the feeling is growing 
that preaching for instruction, for wrestling with the reason, for 
correcting and quickening the conscience, is not now needed as 
it might have been in former years. The truth is, our fathers 
and mothers were far better instructed in the Scriptures and in 
correct reasoning and feeling than their descendants. There 
never was a time when the true, the substantial, and the per- 
manent were more needed than now in the preaching of minis- 
ters, and that the people have so little taste for it greatly 
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increases the difficulty of the minister’s work ; for the preacher 
must now find ways to draw and impress the people with the 
themes that affect character and impress permanently. In no 
other way is the Christian ministry to hold the high vantage 
ground which God requires over the literary and scientific lec- 
turer, as well as over the mere caterer to public taste and 
feeling. 

Mr. Hoppin’s book will help much to correct the present 
wrong tendency, both by insisting upon the right aims of 
preaching, and by showing theological students and clergy- 
men how to hold this high ground with growing interest and 
impressive power. The section on the object and design of 
preaching closes thus: ‘‘In the largest and fullest view of it, it 
is, by God’s blessing, so to set forth divine truth with such clear- 
ness, simplicity, love, and dependence upon the Spirit of Christ, 
as to build up men in the whole faith and life of Christ —to 
convert, educate, and sanctify their souls.’’ Under the head of 
faults of preaching, Mr. Ioppin deals, with calm severity, his 
rebukes against ‘‘ taffeta-writing,’’ or addresses to the fancy and 
the nervous sensibilities. In doing this, however, he guards 
against the almost equally abominable sin and shame of com- 
monplace, tameness, coldness, dulness in him who speaks ‘ in 
Christ’s stead’? and for the interests of immortality, Ile says 


on page 63:— 


“ Sensational preaching is from the motive of exciting men for 
the moment, and of catching their attention by novelties, rather 
than of doing them good for eternity. And it is also appealing 
to a lower class of motives, leaving men’s higher nature un- 
touched. It is true that the mass of men will be attracted by 
this style, and perhaps encourage it; and yet, sooner or later, 
even they will tire of it; for it is turning the sanctuary into a 
lecture hall or theatre ; and the results of this kind of preaching 
are indeed as superficial as those of the popular lecturer and 
player, for if there are conversions, they are of a doubtful sort, 
it being poor seed sown in bad soil. In the words of another 
writer, ‘This whole business of preaching and hearing for enter- 
tainment may be told in these two words, “ deceiving and being 
deceived.’ ’ We do not say that a preacher should not attract 
his audience, nor, if he has anything original in thought, or pow- 
erful in imagination, or moving in truth, that he should repress 
it; on the contrary, let him be himself; let him use every power 
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that he possesses ; let his thought be fresh, and let him make a 
se sation if he can; but let him not preach for the special purpose 
of making a sensation, of captivating, entertaining, exciting, 
drawing. Low wasteful the efforts of such a preacher! How 
terrible the responsibility he incurs! If the objection be urged 
that the sermon of an opposite character fails to interest an audi- 
ence, it springs probably from other reasons: the preacher has, 
perhaps, failed to inspire a true and manly taste in his congrega- 
tion; he does not put genuine thought, feeling, or spiritual 
earnestness into his preaching ; there is nothing to attract in it; 
there is no unction ; he copies his ideas, and feigns his emotions, 
and how can he create a legitimate interest in this way ?” 


The volume is full of good things, and in a systematic and 
comprehensive order, on such themes as ‘‘ The Ilistory and Art of 
Preaching,” ‘‘ The Analysis of a Sermon,”’ “‘ General Principles of 
Rhetoric,”’ ‘‘ Invention and Style,”’ ‘‘ The Pastoral Office,” ‘‘ The 
Pastor as a Man,” ‘‘ The Pastor in his Relations to Society,” 
“Public Worship,” and “ The Care of Souls.” 

We sce nothing in this book on the subject of supplementing 
the Seminary course by a practical knowledge of men, of socie- 
ties, revivals, &c. ILlow shall a young man who has been made 
a recluse by ten years of study regain his ‘lost art’’ of keen, 
discriminate and practical sense in dealing with men and affairs 
in general? There is room and call for another book on this 
very important subject. 


4.— True Story Library. Twelve books in a box, 64 pages and 
two pictures in each book. By Mrs. Jutta McNarr Waicat. 
Presbyterian Publication Committee, 1334 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. For sale by the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


These books are well adapted to children just beginning to 
read. The type is large, the binding attractive, and the words 
short and simple, made up chiefly of Bible stories such as “ The 
Little King,”’ ‘The Story of a Prophet,” “Three Seats Full,” 
‘*Our Class,” &c. Send for them. 


5. — Essay on Divorce and Divorce Legislation, with special refer- 
ence to the United States. By Tueonore D. Woorsey, D.D., 
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a LL.D., President of Yale College. New York : Chas. Scribner 
“ & Co.; Boston: Hl. A. Young. 1869. pp. 308. Price, $1.75. 
d This work is a reprint of the very valuable articles which 
i- appeared in the New Englander for 1867 and 1868, with some 
, changes and additional notes. The wide sweep and large study 


required for such a work, and the admirable qualifications of the 
author, commend the volume to every benevolent thinker and 
worker. The themes are: Divorce among the Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans ; Doctrine of Divorce in the New Testament ; Law 
of Divorce in the Roman Empire and in the Christian Church ; 
Divorce and Divorce law in Europe since the Reformation ; 
Divorce and Divorce Law in the United States, and Attitude of 
the Church toward Divorce Law. 
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6.— The Dogmatic Faith,— An Inquiry into the relation subsisting 
between Revelation and Dogma, —in eight lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford, in the year 1867, on the 
foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By Epwarp 
Garzett, M.A., incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. Riv- 
ingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1869. For sale by 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 


The full title of this work appeals to all our best scholars and 
preachers more powerfully than any words of a review could. 
It is able, thorough, and eloquent, and on the right side. 


7.—Views from Plymouth Rock, — A sketch of the early history 
of the Plymouth Colony. Designed for young people. By 
Z. A. Mune, author of “The Christian Statesman,” ‘‘ Forest 
Boy,” &c. New York: Carlton & Lanahan; pp. 451. 


An interesting and beautifully published book, with six illus- 
trations, embracing the principal facts in the career of the 
Mayflower Pilgrims. It presents, in a popular form, for the 
entertainment and profit of youth, the narratives of Bradford 
aid Winslow. 
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8.— Friday Lowe. By Mrs. C. E. K. Davis. Philadelphia: J, 
©. Garrigues & Co., Boston: for sale by M. I. Sargent; pp. 
346. 


This is a charming Christian story, by one who knows how to 
write for young people. The style and the illustrations are suf- 
ficiently taking to command attention. 


9.— Molly’s Bible. By Mary Dwivers, Caetus, author of “ Dea- 
con Sims’ Prayers,”’ ‘ Old Sunapee,’”’ &c. Boston: Henry A. 
Young & Co.; pp. 404. 


Red cover, white paper, large type, a beautiful frontispiece, 
and a fine, religious story such as any wise parent would be glad 
to have his children read, and such as they would be likely to 
read, and that with real profit. They will be glad to find that 
good Maud Lamson married a fine young minister and moved 
out West, where she could employ her gifts and graces on a 
wide scale. 


10.— The Third National Sunday-School Convention of the United 
States, 1869. Published by authority of the Convention. By 
J.C. Garricues & Co., Publishers. Philadelphia: pp. 188. 


This is the full and interesting report of the great convention 
held in Newark last April. It contains a fine portrait of the late 
Rh. G. Pardee, and the various addresses delivered, many of 
which were able and touching. 


11. — Lunarious, —a Visitor from the Moon. New York: Na 
tional Temperance Society and Publishing Ilouse. pp. 172. 
1869. 


Get this amusing and yet sad story, and see what the strange 


visitor thought of the drinks and drinking dens of this earthly 
planet. 


12.— The Siege of Babylon—a Tragedy. By Rev. Prov. Jonx 
M. Leavirr, author of “ Afranius,”’ “The Idumean,” ‘ The 
Roman Martyrs,” “ Faith,” &. New York: ILurd & Hougl 
ton; pp. 33. 1869. 
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The author of this strong tragedy is becoming distinguished 
for writings in the antique spirit, of historical value and from a 
Christian standpoint. The action is often majestic, the versifica- 
tion pleasing, the thoughts bright and beautiful, with many 
scenes very bold, and even terrible. This poem is founded on 
the account of Belshazzar’s impious life, culminating in his des- 
ecration of the sacred vessels while Cyrus is taking the city. 
Ilere are two specimens of what this powerful writer can do in 
widely different styles. 


Belshazzar. Nitocris, thus to me before my Empire! 
My lip would blast the breast that gave me life. 
Thy voice a demon wakes. Hell stirs within. 
My feast is night and death. Grim terrors sweep 
Before my gaze. There monarch-phantoms stalk. 
Blood-spotted spectral arms wave o’er my head. 
The voice of Gyges pierces to my heart; 
Ozona stares! Ah! Babylon’s first king, 
Enthroned on skulls, and diadem’d with fire ! 
He beckons me to Hell. I come —I come. 
These vessels glare. I stamp with hate their gold. 
I hurl this cup against the throne of Heaven. | 
Fire fingers write in flame across yon wall. 
Earth’s kings must shake before Omnipotence, 
Liars, reveal Fate’s characters, or die. 


Ono. F¥Eva, this hour of joy makes Earth touch Heaven. 
Eva. My heart is like the rose whose dews o’erflow 
Tinged with the crimson promise of the morn. 
Ono. There is a day when brightness crowns the year. 
For this the Winter storms: for ¢his Spring breathes 
Her life to burst in blossom o’er the world; 
‘ sreeze, rain-cloud, sun for this unite to flush 
Perfection’s dreamy beauty over man 
Till ripe the season’s glory stands expressed. 
The fragrant air steals whispering to the cheek 
With tempered touch serene, and exquisite ; 
Parental Heaven smiles down on cheerful Earth 
Now robed, and blushing like a brilliant bride 
In morning womanhood. All nature glows 
With a bliss-breathing loveliness. ‘The pulse beats joy, 
f And the whole being drinks infinity. 
Where lights and shadows tremble o’er the grass 
The bird subdues its song whose music-burst 
Would break the spell which lies upon the world. 
Nay! angels bear to Paradise that hour 
Whose lingering memories brighten even Heaven. 
Eva, such satiate bliss now fills our lives. 
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13. — Beecher’s Sermons: First series; 1868-9. 8vo., extra 
cloth, $2.50. pp. 438. J. B. Ford & Co., New York. 


It is still a great marvel that the masses of the people, both 
religious and unreligious, read with eagerness the sermons of 
this mighty man, who is a law unto himself in preaching, as well 
as in everything else. The sermons in this volume were printed 
from September, 1868, to March, 1869, in the handsome little 
pamphlet, called Plymouth Pulpit, issued every week by the 
Messrs. Ford & Co. They are from verbatim reports of dis- 
courses in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The prayers which 
were offered in connection with the sermons are also inserted, 
and the Scripture lessons and hymns sung are also indicated, 
making a complete record of the services. That a weekly peri- 
odical containing nothing but sermons and prayers should have 
been so instantly and widely accepted by the public, shows how 
great is the demand for religious teaching, and the test which 
this has made of Mr. Brecuer’s usefulness is no less remarkable. 
To be published in weekly verbatim reports of sermons so largely 
extemporaneous, and yet to be always acceptable to readers, 
shows a fertility of resource, an effective continuity of thought, 


and an enduring power of sympathetic emotion rarely pos- 
sessed, . 


14.— Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year-book of Facts in 
Science and Art for 1869, exhibiting the most important dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanics, useful! arts, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, geology, biology, botany, 
mineralogy, meteorology, geography, antiquities, &c., together 
with notes on the progress of science during the year 1868 ; 
a list of recent scientific publications ; obituaries of eminent 
scientific men, &c. Edited by Samuel Kneeland, A.M. M.D., 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 377. 1869. $2.00. 


No person of any literary taste, or even of mental inquiry, can 
see this full descriptive title without desiring to purchase the 
book, both for thorough reading and for reference. We are 
sorry to see that the editor is so taken with Darwin’s ‘‘ Pangen- 
esis; "’ but we find a world of information on hundreds of sub- 
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jects, such as “Water on the Planets and Stars;’’ ‘ New 
Planets ;”’ ‘‘ Meteoric Shower of 1868 ;”’ ‘‘ Summary of Chemi 
cal Novelties;’’ ‘‘The New Metals;” ‘Lightning and its 
Effects ;’’? ‘‘A New Vessel of War;” ‘ Vegetable Hair;” 
‘‘ New Cements,’’ &c., &c. 


15. — Stepping-Stones over the Brook. By Mrs. Mary D. R. 
Boyp. Philadelphia: J. P. Skelly & Co. For sale at 13 Corn- 
hill, Boston. . 


The adventures, experiments, and progress of Effie Gray — 
who lived ‘‘on the very edge of a large piece of woodland, and 
within sight and hearing of the noisy little stream that gives a 
name to this story,’’— are written in an uncommonly pure, and 
attractively religious style. We have heard one bright, black- 
eyed little girl, who is a good judge of story books, say it is 
beautiful. 


16.— Annie’s Gold Cross. pp. 267. 
17.— Sacraments of the Church. pp. 174. 
18.— Frank Harvey in Paris. pp. 197; price, 65 cents. 


These three timely and good books are published by the Pres- 
byterian Publication Committee, Philadelphia, and are for sale by 
the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton. Though very different from each other they are each emi- 
nent in its way. Frank travels across the ocean, and visits 
Havre, Paris, Rouen, and sees all kinds of foreign wonders, such 
as a Funeral in Paris; the Prince Imperial; the Garden of the 
Tuileries ; the showy Turkish and Persian Ambassadors, &c. 


Annie’s Gold Cross, with its mysterious mottoes, is full of life 
and instruction, while it enforces the beauty of following Him 
who “‘ pleased not himself,’’ and attacks several faults common 
among the young. 


The Sacraments, written by Rev. S. W. Critrenpen, treats, in 
a clear and comprehensive way, of Baptism and The Lord’s Sup- 
per. It is just what the multitudes of church members need, 
both for their own Scriptural establishment, and for the help they 


would obtain in resisting the pretensions of the Papists and the 
Baptists. 
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19.— Woman's Suffrage — the Reform against Nature. By ILorace 
Busunewn. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Boston: for 
sale by Hl. A. Young. pp. 184. Price, $ 1.50. 


We have here the wonderful charm and pungeiuey which 
insure hosts of readers and stimulate them to thought and 
inquiry. But, like most of this powerful writer's works, this 
is a series of exaggerations and a bundle of inconsistencies. 
Some of the admissions in the first part of the book contrast 
almost ludicrously with the arguments of the last part. And 
yet, the arguments are mighty in themselves, and enforced by a 
host of irrefragable illustrations. The bold Doctor must some- 


where get into every book a taste of his irreverent handling of 


Scripture ; and so he opens wide the door to rejection of any 
part of Iloly Writ, on the ground of the ignorance, inexperience, 
or other disqualification of the writer. Ile says, if Paul had 
been well married, and had lived in this age, he would have 
written very differently. It seems a pity that there must be so 
much of clay mingled with the iron, brass, and gold of our great 
men. 


The National Temperance Society and Publication House, 172 
William Street, New York, are fast getting up a grand array of 
admirable books on all the phases of the great Temperance ques- 
tion. Every family should have some of their works, and all our 
children and youth should be made familiar with these serious 
and amusing pictures of the evils and follies of drinking, which 
society has too long endured. Ilere are the names of the books 
which this wide-awake society, through their earnest and efficient 
agent, J. N. Stearns, has laid upon our table : — 


Scripture Testimony against Intoxicating Wine. By Rev Ws. 
Rircnte, Dunse, Scotland. pp. 212. 60 cents. 


The Bible Rule of Temperance — Total Abstinence. By Georce 
Durrietp, D.D. pp. 206. 60 cents. 


The Four Pillars of Temperance — Reason, Science, Scripture, 
and Experience. pp. 240. 


The Temperance Speaker—a Collection of Original and Selected 
Dialogues, Addresses, aad Recitations, for the use of Temperance 
Organizations, Schools, &c. pp. 288. 
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The Rev. Dr. Willoughby and His Wine — an Amusing Story. 
By Mary S. Watker. pp. 458. 


Out of the Fire. By Mary Dwivett Cuetus. pp. 420. 
Aunt Dinah’s Pledge. By M.D. Cuetus. pp. 318. 


Breakers Ahead ; or, Larry Dalton. By Iarrer B. McKeever. 
pp. 283. $ 1.25. 
History of a Threepenny Bit. pp. 216. 75 cents. 


Assorted Temperance Tracts — No.1, to No. 50. 25 cents. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Tue ‘Gates Ayan” In Poetry. Neither of the two promi- 
nent ideas of this crude and ephemeral book which have given 
it its ‘‘run”’ is particularly novel. Its notion of employments 
and amusements in heaven, its secularizing and vulgarizing — 
perhaps we had better say —of celestial and spiritual things is 
just one form of Swedenborgianism boiled down. Its passionate 
protest of no heaven at all unless disappointed earthly love and 
desire are first and supremely gratified, has been uttered often 
enough before. Something like it always rises in the natural 
heart in sorrow unsanctified. And the thing itself abounds in 
romance and poetry. Miss Phelps is simply the first who has 
attempted to make a sort of crude theology of it. The German 
poet whom she quotes has developed the sentiment far less per- 
fectly than one of the modern English poets, whose touch has a 
refinement and perfection of art besides, which ‘‘ Gates Ajar”’ 
lacks sadly. 

Coventry Patmore prefixes to one of his unique series of three 
poems, ‘“‘ Faithful Forever,’’ a motto from Tennyson which 
might well enough have been one motto to ‘‘ Gates Ajar,”’ viz :— 

‘* Of love that never found his earthly close 
What sequel?” 


Early in the poem his hero utters the sentiment :— 
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** Love’s best is not bereft 
Ever from him to whom is left 
The trust that God will not deceive 
His creature, fashioned to believe 
The prophecies of pure desire, 
Not loss, not death, my love shall tire. 
A mystery does my heart foretell;” &c. 


This is the key-note. It is struck again as soon as the lover- 
hero encounters a disappointment in love :— 


‘For more of heaven than her have I 
No sensitive capacity, 
Nay, heaven’s extent, however much, 
Cannot be more than many such.” 
“‘ Grief is now the cloak 
I fold about me to prevent 
The deadly chill of a content 
With any near or distant good, 
Except the exact beatitude 
Which love has shown to my desire. 
You'll point to ‘ other joys and higher,’ 
I hate and disavow all bliss, 
As none for me which is not this.” 
** And now I know 
The ultimate hope I rested on, 
The hope beyond the grave, is gone, 
The hope that, in the heavens high, 
At last it should appear that I 
Loved most, and so, by claim divine, 
Should have her, in the heavens, for mine, 
According to such nuptial sort 
As may subsist in the holy court, 
Where, if there are all kinds of joys, 
To exhaust the multitude of choice 
In many mansions, then there are 
Loves personal and particular 
Conspicuous in the glorious sky 
Of universal charity, 
As Hesper in the sunrise.” 
‘*T profess 
That care for heaven with me were less, 
But that I'm utterly imbued 
| With faith of all Harth’s good renewed, 
\ In realms where no short-coming pains 
Expectance,” &. 
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After he has married another than her he loved, he says : — 


**T love this woman, but I might 
Have loved some else with more delight; 
And strange it seems of God that He 
Should make a vain capacity.” 

His little, simple, loving wife is made to say, after some of his 
wayward utterances :— 

** But to judge him is not for me, 
Who sin myself so dreadfully ; 
As half to doubt if I should care 
To go to heaven, and he not there.” 


Ilis mother writes him prophetically of the experiences of one 
who buries his wife—that at such a time to the heart 


** There’s no reality but death, 
And hunger for some signal given, 
That we shall have our own in heaven.” 


And the last utterance of the book is :— 


* All I am sure of heaven is this, 
Howe’er the mode, I shall not miss 
One true delight which I have known, 
Not on the changeful earth alone 
Shall loyalty remain unmoved 
T’wards everything I ever loved. 


The English poet, it will be seen, is far less daring than the 
Yankee author-miss, who, on the principle of pressing in where 
angels dare not tread, fearlessly asserts ‘‘ the mode ” in which 
unrealized earthly desires are to be satisfied hereafter. The 
“ gates,’”’ through which he could not see, though holding the 
same poetical faith, have swung “ajar ”’ for her especial enlight- 
enment. As the sensational life of her book is passing, we 
have thought it well to note the curious coincidence of thought, 
as far as it goes. As so worthless an affair as ‘“‘ Gates wide 
Open’’ has been resuscitated bygher book-selling success, per- 
haps Messrs. Field and Osgood will think it worth while to 
re-issue Coventry Patmore, who, for literary merit, is ineflably 
more worthy of the compliment. 


32 
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ON A CERTAIN RICH MAN. 
scing the Soliloquy and Fate of a Selfish Shell-fish, 


I. 


Ixy Duxbury Beach there mused a portly clam : — 
‘« Of shell-fish, who more fortunate than I? 
Proverbial type of happiness I am ;* 
My name in Latin stands for privily,+ 
And so I lead a strictly private life ; 
The frost and heat go harmless by my door ; 
Shipwrecks, they said, last winter had been rife, 
But these external matters I ignore. 
Two tides, each day, roll in to give me drink, 
And while their affluence more than fills my hole 
With sperm and animalcules, passing sweet, 
Nor near me draw the dire clam digger’s feet, 
I hug myself, dwell deep, feel safe, and think 
No clam more blest is found from pole to pole.’’ 


I]. 


Ife said, and lifted high a grateful spirt : 
‘So bends our town’s meridian o’er my hole. 
Lo! the French steamers come ; they swift unroll 
The cable, but they do my hole no hurt.” 
Down went a stable fork into the beach 
To gather bait; and on its outer prong, 
Lifted aloft, a fisher bore along 
‘This great blue clam, transfixed from head to breech :— 
‘‘Tlere’s bait for twenty sea-perch ; let’s away.’’ 
Ile smashed the shell upon the gunwale ; then, 
Baiting his hook, caught cunners and tautog. 
Thus, the Great Clam, compelled to disembogue, 
Furnished one meal of fish for these two men, 
Shrinking, like thee, when men thy value weigh. 


** As happy as a clam.” t ‘Clam et secreto.” Juvenal. 
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SwHaLL we pestroy our Locan Caurcnes? There is a growing 
tendency among earnest Christians to set aside denominational 
work and put in its place union activity. The feeling has, at 
length, come to be outspoken and pretty wide-spread, that in 
order to great and sweeping revivals, and rapid progress in the 
kingdom of Christ, the old boundary lines of Christian belief and 
special covenant relations must be swept away, and the whole 
strength and energy of Christendom must be organized upon 
simply a broad foundation of Christian feeling. Along our whole 
lines the vehement exhortation is echoed and re-echoed: lay 
aside all your distinctive views of truth, and go to work for 
Christ, joining hands with all those who love his name and long 
for his appearing. Never mind your covenants to worship ; 
work aud walk with your particular churches ; but form Chris- 
tian associations, call conventions, go out and organize Sabbath- 
schools, and missions, and preaching-stations, and set the whole 
to preaching Christ, in private and in public, with or without 
“ approbation.”’ 

That there are important occasions and uses for the union of 
evangelical denominations, we should be the last to deny. For 
the promotion of love and harmony among all the followers of 
Christ ; to show the essential oneness of the church Catholic; for 
the increase and enjoyment of devotional feelings ; for purposes 
of special and general supplication, and even for certain kinds of 
Christian labor, common to all Christians, it may be well, and of 
great advantage, that denominational and church lines be, for 
the occasion, obliterated. But it is time that a broad line of 
distinction were drawn between all such aims and occasions, and 
the whole proper work of the followers of Christ. 

The local churches were divinely organized for the purpose of 
discipline, resistance, concentrated strength, efficient movement ; 
and all for the most effectual work in all parts of the great field, 
just as an army must be organized into companies, regiments, 
and divisions, for training, marching, and fighting. Our late 
army was one, under its distinguished General, and it had its 
joyous unions and grand parades. But what would General 
Grant have said to a proposition to disorganize his ¢ mpanies, 
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regiments, and divisions, for the purpose of calling a grand con- 
vention for the speedier taking of Richmond ? 

A denomination is composed of local churches, drawn towards 
each other by similarity of views, methods and organization, and 
by common sympathies. There would be no differing denomina- 
tions were there not differing views, methods, and organizations 
in the churches. It is the more minute and complete organiza- 
tion of the local ehurches which naturally makes a denomination, 
and which separates the different denominations. The cause is 
in the full, working organization of the particular church. The 
only way to dissolve and obliterate denominations, is to make 
the local church organizations entirely general, — take away all 
special covenants, definite articles of faith, particular constitu- 


tions, by-laws, obligations, and relations ; 7. e., disorganize, dis- 


solve, and obliterate all local churches. So long as particular 
churches are fully organized for efficient instruction, fellowship, 
discipline, and work, in a particular field, so long there will be 
minor differences of views, methods and characteristics, and so 
long there will be different denominations. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the question of turning our Chris. 
tian people largely to undenominational giving and work, is sub- 
stantially’a question of abandoning our local churches, with their 
divine organization, their provisions for purity and efficiency, 
their peculiar relations to Christ the Head, and all their glorious 
special promises. 

Other and important reasons for adhering firmly to our estab- 
lished organizations follow, of course. The thorough instruction 
and establishment of Christians in the doctrines and duties of 
religion, the maintenance of proper working organization and 
discipline, the promotion of deeper and more experimental piety, 
all absolutely require that we perpetuate and strengthen our 
local churches ; and so our whole denomination, which is com- 
posed of, and rests upon, our churches, — which is, in fact, but 
our local churches taken as a whole. The highest interests and 
aims of our local churches demand that we cherish sacredly and 
jealously our whole band of churches ; for it is through the whole 
band of churches, taken together, that some of the widest, high- 
est, and most important aims of our local churches are to be 
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gained ; just as the individuals and families of a government 
achieve some of their highest and most important influences 
through the government as a whole. As patriotism is the 
crowning characteristic of good citizenship, so tender love 
and jealous regard for the whole denomination of associate and 
fellowshiping churches should crown the true member of a local 
church of Jesus Christ. Nor would this prevent us from cherish- 
ing a high regard for other denominations any more than patriot- 
ism prevents the good citizen from seeking the welfare of other 
nations and countries. If a nation suffers, all the individuals 
suffer with it. So, too, if the interests of a whole denomination 
are neglected, all the individual churches suffer with it. And we, 
as a denomination, are suffering severely, and in various ways, 
the sad and discouraging eflects of a long and strange neglect of 
the societies and organizations on which our denominations as a 
whole depend. And this wasting and blighting influence will be 
felt in the near future far more than in the past, inasmuch as we 
have come upon a new and decisive era. 


Errata. Our readers, especially those familiar with geological terms, 
will notice at least one amusing blunder in an important word in the candid 
and scholarly review of Darwin’s book. We are sorry, and can only say, 
“mistakes will happen in the best of families.” 





